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EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method. 
pecial Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists, Teachers of Public School Music and Children. 
Students learn to read difficult music from the staff note 


ROME, ITALY.——> 
International Institute. | 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
162 Boylston St., ton, Mass. 


lA. J. GOODRICH, 
MUSIC TEACHERS who have a complete 


knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM | Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 

achieve the best results and obtain the | Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 

highest prices. SUMMER SESSION June, 

July and august, 1901. Writoot once for fell ; | chestration and Practical Musicianship 
s: Analytical Harmony, Theo ry 


particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. of 
“~ omp! lete Music Analysis,” 


Syn 


| Author of 
| Interpretation,” 





tion with fect ease. Send for illustrated 
Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 
403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


M. PARSON PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. Evtedo Unease male 


nd f t iy ny k 
rc lemale, and his styie of singing, entitle him to a rap 
teachers.”—Manuel G: = “ 


(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opeta, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 





New York. 








HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Violuncello and Orchestral Department. 
PAUL MORGAN. | 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 
KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 





Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 











—_ 145 East 23d Street, New York. 2a Park Street, Boston. 
THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC | Mawr. EDWARDS, 
—AND— Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


CARL SOBESKI, 


Tenor. 


Circulars on application 
Boston, Mass 


Teacher of Singing 


344 Boylston Street, 








HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 








SOPRANO. Harpist. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. Boston Symyheny CO ae Bee Siem 
55 West 85th Street, New York ERNESTINE FISH, 
= —_ Contralto. 
Wms. RUSSELL Adress “The Musical Courier,” New York, 


138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing 


Boston, Mass 





SQUIRE. 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert Musical, Recital. 


209 West 80th 8t., New York. 
587 RIVERSIDE 


Baritone 


372 Boylston St., 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harp Soloist and Teacher. 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
y. VOCAL TEACHER, 


159 Tremont Street, 
oston, Mass 


PHONE 








CARL VENTH, 
VIOLINIST. 
s2 Seventh Avenue, ( 





Studio: Brooklyn, N. 


Residence: 7 _Hanson Place, { 





jJ. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Culture 






Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, 


Bruce W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 
Tenor Soloist. 


Boston 


N.Y 
ocal Physk ology 
and Singing, »"’ Ete. 


tudio ; 
81 Pifth Av © nue, New York. 





/ Y)/ > Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 
a |/ : as 
LAVIN (Va MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
VV VLU nar. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
ae 10 Joy a 
Deas of the Summer School of 1 
of Filners Pines Primer’ acc, | JULES JORDAN, 


Pocket Dictionary, 3,000 Musical 
Terms, 25c.; Book of ous Interludes 
—— and Mc Bry. $1.50 

Lock Box $041, New York. 


Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, RB. 1. 


Che American Institute of Applied Music 


The Metropolitan College of Music. The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. 
The Fletcher Music School. 


FACULTY: 
Dudiey Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louis Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, and 
others. And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 
212 WEST 59Tn STREET, NEW YORK 


Virgil Piano School. 


PECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 
systems. 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 


SAMUEL HPPINGER, 


Musical Director and Accompanist. 
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Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera. | 
Old Italian Method. 

Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera 

Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


vapeur: (HY MNDLIA 


nae Ot ‘Displaces the Reed Organ. 


218 Tremont Street, Boston 
(SAME SIZE). 


CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


'‘CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Distributers for North and Seuth America. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
1494 Tremont Street, 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass 


Boston This space will be devoted to Piano Compositions by 
P 


HENRY XANDER. 
“Springtide.” ) Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO 
“Gavotte.” § 937 Pa. Ave.,N.W., Washington. D.C 

Now being performed by pr« ominent pianists 
with much success 





Residence: Newton, Mass ———— 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY MISS | JESSIE. FOSTER, 
Contralto. __Engngements agen for concerts, church, pri 


ate musicaies, ¢ 


Oratorio, Concert : 
Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., 


Address care Oliver Ditson Co., San Francisco, Cal 


Boston, Mass 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, H. B. PASMORE, . 
Tensber of Wisin, Chie on Sianens om be eto of Singing, Mills College. 
14a I Tremont Street, Boston. ta. 1424 Wash ington Street, San Francisco, Ca! 
THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. PENNSYLVANIA. 


America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“The woman's orchestra par excellence.""—N. Y. Sun 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 90 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 
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Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston VIOLINIST 
—_— ——— Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra 
' Pittsburg, Pa 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, —— - ae — 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. JEN NIE FOELL. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts- Society Musicales Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston. | Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
ad == York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelpt P. 
Miss EDITH E. TORREY, a+ a 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mas 
Back Bay 108- 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 





Telephone: 5 813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
aT KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN 
FELIX FOX, “4 AT ee . 


Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
131 Tremont Street, 


“= The Mason Risch Plano. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Piiiladelpia, Pa 





Canada. 





CAROLINE SHEPARD, 








Soprano. Concert. Oratorio 32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. _ | Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
Arth uf Cl d asse fl VOCALIONS and PIAWOLAS. 
9 
CONDUCTOR, a “ae eee 
= | LADIES’ Offers pabost 4 in — Art, 
341 Jefferson Avenue, . .) BROOKLYN, Literature, Elocution, &c 
538 Fulton Street pn | N.Y | | COLLEGE een wy a8 D., Principal. 





Six Weeks Summer Session 


OF THE 


CLAVIER PIANO 
SCHOOL sien evry 


The Virgil Clavier Method. 


Special Term for 
Teachers and Players 
Beginning 


July 8th, 1901, Ending August 17th. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 








Examination and Enrollment days, Friday and Saturday, 
July Sth and 6th. 


Further particulars by addressing the CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 


26 West 15th St., New York, After May 1, address, 11 West 22d St. 





N. B.—The Clavier Piano School will be removed about May 1 to No. 11 West 
22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, its new, greatly enlarged and improved quarters, where 
the Summer Session will be held. The location is central and easily accessible from all 





Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 
Studio: 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street 





sections of the city and all railroad stations 
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SS /. CHICKERING 


, & SONS, 
) 791 Tremont Street, 
7, *Y 7 BOSTON. 
High Standard of Construction. 
<a—D ERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 
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vine BREIINOPF & HARTEL 
TENOR. D) 
ORATORIO, . . it East 16th Street, New York. 


CONCERT, RECITAL. 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


perTrAM SHAPLEIGH, 


SONGS: 
Op. 10, 11, 18, 19, 28, 33, 
35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42. 
For VIOLIN: 


Op. 23, Romance. 
Op. 34, Legend. 


271 W. 113th St., New York. 
Phone: 5,570 Cortlandt. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 

Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York; “The 
Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J., Mondays 


| AMY MURRAY'S 


- 
ssEVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.”’ a 
Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 




















PIANOS. 


108s Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, *"isio""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New York. 























J. JEROME HAYES, | SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE . 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. mas. CLARA a, SND NMUSICAL THEORY 


ve © we Wen 28th Street, New York. 600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Monteagle (Tenn. ) Full Faculty—Daily Orchestral Concerts—Chorus. 


Recitals, Lectures, Classes, Private Lessons. 


Summer School Dr. HENRY 6. HANCHETT, Directo. 
of Mu sic. Address till June 25, 1901: 


No. 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
asters, including 


Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad. 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
_ J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 




















540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 
NEW YORK. 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF } della R. Academia di S. Cecilia di Rom H jlaving I emphatically heralded ty as the e above 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, of a Corelli and Wieniawski work (D minor Concer nd appropriately 1 l wever, the object 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE I7, ( we! ae yo th , , th ere = ial cell oat te 
r s » . é t od é Oo nt, Decaus ner ) 
April 1 1901 afforded me bu noderate enjoymen ¢ use her z« : . acu a . 
: . rk is » of the cleanest. and } 1; s so , me only, ther sé € at g works of com 
HE number of stragglers who, even work is none of the cleanest, and her playing i ng . a bee , “ 
rf ‘ : : j » -rament that ould be inclinec douht r posers t ve broug ‘ ertainly be made 
after th® Easter holidays. which '" temperament that one would iclined loul I . > 
‘ . er at » if ¢ raven locks and dz . had not b \ \ ne f ] g the mostly stil 
means after the close of the reg- "tionality, if the raven locks and dark eyes had not : 
ular musical season, ventured ‘tayed the child of the sunny So In the opening Larg manuscript and pt ps eve emain ng Lied 
to concertize. was thus far an un- ©f the Sonata, however, as well as in the Romanza fr I rks O I : \ Nadel, Max 
usually great one, for scarcely the Concerto, Miss Ricci showed great beauty and char nkus, D a Os C. 1 Vienna 
a, aan ning of the past seven of tone, and her cantiline playing might therefore b . I Bet Josey B. Foerster, of Ham 
‘ raise sservediv. if it had a modicum of soul ust g J Rothsteir B I 1 Siegmund von 
days passed by without one or PT@! ed unreservedly, if it had a modicum of ul. Ju : : - , e 
more concerts having taken place. ™ Beethoven’s F major Romanza, however, the want i ge Miu except the latter two, wh 
Of those I attended. the song feeling was most painfully apparent, and it left the au s ng strangers—anything that was 
: - “e CO as it was livere th chilliness y é ng « g rescuc ron blivic Cer 
recital of Marie Tovote, at ¢™ce cold, as it was delivered with chilline ; 
7 Ore ake accomnanied none tan mn = 0 y st t ( p tior the spar 
Bechstein Hall, made me a Mtto Bake accompanied none nu I : I to kK 
S10 > i< leo ne of thos raitin oF c rt . t nt T ecnn esources tor deve op 
quainted with one of the most un n. He isa 1e of e1 é c : ( v I 
‘ if they are lifted hevond th surroundings } g s] e idk t to the composer were 
even of alto voices I have ever '! ‘ey are lifted beyond the I dings ’ acnetratag waste 
heard having to accompany an artist of superior qualities ely lacking n s stances both these neces 
eee ts ** 1 . ‘ + ict ' no thr oh hee 
That this lady has had some ‘S"fPrisingly well, but perforn duties in less ments were lus Sly s ng through absence 
1 ; : orf ~t stvle 1e th + nbservient , tier \ (witl pita \ oule ertainly ot have 
excellent training was demon perfunctory style when they are . ae —— 4 
strated in the easy and correct "Ying vehicle of mediocre performers, wl cant een nh furthered, and not even the composers, whost 
3 - : , ~ the ; .. ++] ‘ better re d as iown, as they were be- 
style of her delivery of colora nem upon their mettle . ; . ~— ; % 
—— “op ‘ts ” ¢ é any way benefited by concert. Never 
tura in the difficult aria ““Furibondo spiro il vento,” from ©®A® 
53 : ess ew the bers of t program, more espe 
Handel’s “Partenope Sut the voice building has evi bs m , : , 
MED ' 1 F H. J. P. Kaiser, a pianist who sports a sufficient numbe ' ng t eder und yr with the audience 
dently not kept step with the technical development, for ‘art . — 1 , P | 
F , ' we of initials to distinguish him from any other living or dead 1 I s ‘ ebe dicl we s by Detlov von 
— while Miss Tovote has a voice which in the lower register aes : , : : 
. : 1 ; Kaiser, and who can claim just as many distinguished | whi are e suggestive than the musi 
has the true alto timbre and some sonority, her medium ts : : - ae ia , . : 
; ‘ : teachers, viz.. Sgambati, Dr. Otto Neitzel and Prof. Kar was ippla prol y in part also because a 
lacking in strength and in modulatory powers, so that ex “ ; : ‘ oe 
: , “ Klindworth, gave a recital at Bechstein Hall. He proved : gly ( stically delivered by the American 
pressive delivery is an impossibility to her, and her head - ' : 5. a ' 
- : ' . : that he had acquired a considerable degree of finger tec Ar r van Eweyk ihe other vocal soloists 
tones have absolutely no ring at all to them. Hence a song : : : 
. iii : ¥ . ' nic, otherwise he would not have performed the toccat ‘ he new ngs were entrusted were almost as 
like Schubert’s “Erlking,”’ in which the contrast between ~ on . : , ‘ 
a ' , from Sgambati’s op. 18, with as much fleetness nor pre $ e « pos ns, notably th adies whon 
the lower and higher registers. as demanded by the com ex vst . ' I ’ 
3 + : : cision and brilliancy as he did on this occasion. I suppos: y Reinhardt, the p frequently differed in in 
poser, is one of the most exceeding, should not be a . oie . . : : : ; 
- @ ms : ai it was this display of virtuosity which led the audience ‘ ma 1 alf a tone w the pitch o 
tempted by a singer who has not sufficient control over the : e. ; 3 : 
; to applaud quite frenetically, for really outisde of it and a e | I songs seph B. Foerster displayed at 
upper registers : . : 
©a © certain amount of cold, deliberate and none too rousing some dic outlines that could well be grasped 
rk. musical intelligence, which was displayed more especially ifortur ely these we st as trivial as they were 
1 by f ‘ een in the pieces by Sgambati (from op. 23 and 18). I was un g in originality 
wo concerts were given by female violinists, of whom ; : ther : : , 
M I Helb! : oan SS sniiniiiae able to discover anything that could make Mr. Kaiser’s \ queer sort of mus s Robs Erben’s Scherzo in A 
18s aura eidiing, a winsome young Owiss 0 é > . > » ‘ . P . 
_ , piano playing seem sympathetic to the audience. His ton¢ ind lengthy Brioso B flat minor for piano, whicl 
no newcomer. She is a highly talented and quite original { nes ms , ¢ ‘ win 
f ho i f | ‘ reliad lacking in all qualities that lend the desired modulatory omposer performed in perso The program called 
yeriormer, who In point Of musical conception 1s more Me e ead . ¢ ° . . 
ng. } r. th ] uw he present technically expression to pianistic offerings, for it had neither warmth ttention to the fact that they are st manuscript and 
teresting, however, than she is up to the present technically ‘ae : ep 
liabl H 1 r th a Cuncit nor charm, and equally free from poetic instincts was his an exclamation point was placed behind the year com 
reliable er playing of the Bruch G minor Concerto ‘ a : ; ' . ’ 
} 1 bot! ; og ' Sina page to delivery. Chopin, under these circumstances, especially position 1883! To me it would have seemed more wonder 
showed both qualities to a pronounced degree, tor while m . ; : : 
| ts del ‘. | | oe as such works as the G major Nocturne and the F sharp ma ul if this meaningless music had found in the intervening 
ier in many respects delightfully musical and frequently : . : 7 
f 1 f | , = Tae Impromptu and sections of the C sharp minor Scherzo, years a publisher than that it remained in the ds and 
quite original, from .the accepted readings much varying ‘ - : . , “ 
2 “af seemed little palatable to ears which had retained rem- handwriting of th poser Almost equally barren of 
interpretation of this beautiful, but somewhat hackneyed .. sf . : : ‘ , 
te tee , f Seat Miss Helbling iiscences of Paderewski’s poetical performances, which ideas, but less pretentious, were a number of duets 
work, lent to it the charm of new features, Miss Helbling r a : : ; : 
spat Gm. ties bie Rade eben nob ital bo might be termed Nachdichtungen of just those very works. oboe and piano by Max Laurischkus. Franz Bundfuss 
as, ¢ e€ ot and, al OU ¢ ~ ase. f J 
‘ : fa - from Royal Orchestra, di us le best in conjun 
lack of experience in playing with orchestra may also have ©®a® on ~ -_ 1 rchestr — hi ve conjune 
e . ‘ tion with l omposer who lay Nano art to 
been to blame for this, but the fault wds so grave that if . — 7 : aden mend ayed oe ps ars 
thn Dhitteeuninic Oachesien pecially in a work which More to my liking were the pianistic offerings of Marie make something out of nothing, but the effort proved al 
tn 1 é « C -s dad, Cospeciails « C * — 4 _ * . 7 r 
Shay tatew en Gellee Ge Mets Getectan eahciteatie Fromm-Kirby, an English lady, who has won a place of the more a thankless one, as the oboe does not particularly 
Ww St l as ch C O, é Mee + 
. » : " P 2 4 . y Z Z y ll bl ith the tone of tl ) 
Yy under father Rebicek’s routine guidance could be trusted nage 0 8 an pe > on pmling " rag — — Pr ws Seon a} mee 
P . - is perhaps one of the Dest pupils of the late ara ochu 
in case of all emergencies, Miss Helbling in the first move I Aes lees pu = , ©®A® 
, . , . mann. What prejudiced me in her favor before she played 
ment would probably have succeeded in swamping them : ns , ° ‘ ‘ene ; : 
— and hevselt while lu@dly as it everything went, ' the fact that, not like every Tom, Dick and Harry. or One of the best amateur orchestras now in existence is 
é erselt, I HuIcKIly, as as, eryt § nt, . . = pe - % » ‘ » OF | : 
iS. though at moments waveringly, after all on the whole a their female counterparts, Mrs. Fromm-Kirby felt it in- the Berliner Dilettanton-Orchester-Verein, of which Con 
¢ a oments ave ly, after ¢ ri e ole as : . 
wimmingly as one “Rocked in the Cradl f the Deep.” cumbent upon herself to obtrude her sole person during an certmaster Max Gruenberg is the present conductor. He 
s q one ocker e Z eo ee . ° P : . . : 
Techni ally t many mishap urred, the tone produ entire piano recital. It is too bad that sigce Jove Liszt in has brought this band of amateurs to standard of en 
_ Caliy, too, 2 4 snaps occ ed, tne tone on Cc . a se ; . 
tion wa om time ha h and the intonation was not every troduced this sort of one man or one woman’s exposition semble playing which permits them to cope successfully 
Oo as some *s Marsh and the 1 onatio as not ever ‘ . ° 1 
: , , : : as the case may be, not many boves of either sex (this is with such ambitious artistic tasks as the performance o 
where on the first hit absolutely flawless, but had to be d he ; “3 ' wn ‘ : 
amended by an occasional up Steeanlll che ha th a Latin, not an Irish, bull) can refrain from going to do the “Egmont” overture and even the Seventh Symphony 
3 > P Vv 2 occasionsg or do ard slide, as e€ Cas¢ ‘ . . . 1 
M night b Curiously enongh the much m de dilticdlt Diatin likewise. They do not consider, however, that their per- Of Beethoven. Likewise in the accompaniment to thi 
mi c iously enoug e much more difficult Sinding ; 4 : ; . . : ‘ ; 
— violin Concerto showed fewer of th mistakes and the gen sonality and art attainments are frequently not big enough first movement of Beethoven's Violin Concerto they wer 
rs) oncerto showed fewer o ese takes 2 e ge “ . 4 i las 1 . 
: exal delivery was free tout all Gro  thied Tie eet * hold the interest of an audience during an entire pro- able to do justice to the soloist, Felix Meyer, Roy 
. “ : ‘ -e ) i Gross, sS¢ é al rime a - . : . r 1 
le to’ hold oe first opinion, expressed several years ago gram. The English lady evidently knew her own limita Chamber Virtuoso, who performed the great work, and 
( Oo Oo s m, expressec severe fears ago, ; ‘ . ‘ . 
when Miss — Helbling appeared here alm sae a child tions and varied her program by means of the assistance especially a very difficult cadenza bristling with doubk 
i sVL1S “a é e @ earec : é ost ac 9 . : ‘ . 
yet, that some day this pretty and graceful young woman of so excellent a ’cellist as Hugo Dechert, of the Royal stoppings in clean, musicianly, if not exactly very bril 
et, some day s tty anc ace y rome . : . ‘ 
‘. a —— . Orchestra, with whom first she gave a well rounded per liant style 
will number among the world’s great artists upon her : ; ; : - 
tein thetic formance of the E minor Brahms, op. 38, piano and cello rhe other soloists of this concert, which was given at 
s f 2 . oo : . ‘ a . 
©A® Sonata before she launched singly into the Beethoven E_ the hall of the Royal High School for Music for a w y 
d. flat Sonata from op. 27. It is not a difficult work, and was charity, were Martha Dsirne, mezzo « prano, and Mor 
.. I have much less hopes in this respect as far as the sec performed in a healthy, natural, unaffected style which itz Mayer-Mahr, pianist. The former sang songs by 
ond violinist of the week, Miss Ida Ricci, is concerned, al- suited its character, and also with the necessary amount of Ts: haikowsky (“Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt’), Sx 
though her visiting card bears the legend, “Socia distinta an apparently reliable technic. The “Faschingsschwank” bert (“Die linden Luefte sind erwacht’”) and Brahms 
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(“Dort in den Weiden”) with a good deal of affectation 
and a voice which sounds a bit weary or diseased. 
Mayer-Mahr, on the other hand, surprised even his 
friends and admirers with the healthy, virile and thor- 
oughly musicianly style with which he treated the Bee- 
thoven C minor Variations, to almost all of which, and 
there are, as you know, no less than thirty-two of them, 
he succeeded in giving a particular flavor, making the 
well-known work thus more than usually interesting 
hrough this individual characterization of the various 
variations. A serenade of Mayer-Mahr’s own composi- 
tion (from op. 3) is replete with tender sentiment and 
shows some original harmonic traits, and I forgave him 
the selection of Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody be- 
cause of the brilliant virtuosoship with which he _ per- 
formed it. 

Miss Grace Fobes, who gave a concert here at the 
Singakademie, and. it was not even her first one, is un- 
questionably an American, although the program stated 
that she hails from Wiesbaden. Maybe the young lady 
was born near the Rhine, but her looks, her voice, that 
particular canary bird soprano leggiero vocal organ, 
which seems to be bred especially and nowadays almost 
exclusively in the United States, and even her pronuncia- 
tion of the German text, fluent and correct as it was, all 
betrayed a descent from American parentage, even if the 
name, which a neighbor of mine at the concert distorted 
nto Kratze Fobace, were no proof of it. According to 
the very nature of her voice such selections as the First 
B flat aria of “The Queen of the Night,” from Mozart’s 
‘Magic Flute,” in which Miss Fobes touched a clear, 
resonant high F, and the “Shadow Dance,” from “Di- 
norah,” were the best sung numbers, while for a Schu- 
bert lied like “Du bist die Ruh,” Miss Fobes’ vocal modu- 
atory powers and musical feeling are equally inadequate. 
Much better suited to her style was, of course, the song 
“Die Forelle,” and such dainty bits as D’Albert’s “Zur 
Drossel sprach der Fink” and Jomelli’s “La Calandrina,” 
for the graceful and pleasing delivery of which Miss 
Fobes was deservedly applauded with enthusiasm by the 
large and fashionable audience which attended this last 
f the concerts of the season of 1900-1901. 

The London violinist, Otto Spanur, whose first Berlin 
ippearance occurred at this concert, introduced himself 
most favorably with the first movement and andante in 
B flat from Hans Sitt’s A minor Violin Concerto, which 
vork I also heard for the first time on this occasion 
It is musically not an overwhelming composition, but 
offers a chance to the soloist to show all phases of vio- 
nistic technic, and of the opportunity Mr. Spanur was 
not slow to avail himself. He commands a thoroughly 
reliable technic, correct ear, excellent bowing and a solid, 

ilthy and at the same time agreeable tone. All of 
these qualities he also displayed in Bach’s “Chaconne,” 
without, however, quite succeeding in exhausting its mu- 


ical contents and possibilities 


®A® 
The very first production of Paderewski’s opera, “Man- 
’ will take place definitely at the Dre sden Court Opera 





House during the second half of the month of May. The 
exact date has not as yet been decided upon, as Geheimer 
Hofrath Generalmusikdirector Ernst Ritter von Schuch, 
who will conduct the premiére, writes to me, and which 
information I herewith make known in reply to several 
inquiries, among which one from New York. 


O©A® 


A letter from my friend and teacher, O. B. Boise, re 
ceived early last week, read as follows: 


Dear Frienp—On Thursday evening some young men are to play 
Marguerite Melville’s piano quintet for us. Mrs. Boise has invited 
a few friends (informally) to hear it. Fearing you might make other 
disposition of your time, I hasten to write, as I may not have a 
chance to see you. 

Trouble will begin about 8:30 p. m. 

Affectionately yours, oO. BB 


Of course, I made no other disposition of my time, but 
was on hand punctually, meeting at the Boise mansion, 
which has long been known as the hospitable centre of 
meeting for most of the American music students and 
amateurs in Berlin, many of his pupils and their friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. White, the Ambassador and his wife, who 
were always present on former amateur occasions, are 
absent from the city, traveling in Italy. But among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. John B. Jackson and 
Miss Rutter, Mr. and Mrs. Captain Behler, Consul-Gen- 
eral and Miss Mason, Mr. and Miss Partello, Mrs. and Miss 
Armstrong, Captain and Mrs. Mensing, Miss Lillian 
Jefferys, Dr. and Mrs. George Watson, Miss Sherwood, 
Mrs. and Miss Moore, Dr. and Mrs. Cranz, Mrs. and 
Miss Cassel, Miss Mott, Mrs. Hartley and the entire class 
of O. B. Boise’s pupils. 

Everybody was on the tiptoe of expectation to hear the 
work of which rumor had foretold some wonderful things 
and of which the master himself judged that it was the 
best ever produced so far by any one of his pupils in all 
his experience. The first movement of the quintet, which 
was completed last spring, found also the unfeigned ad 
miration of no less an authority than Paderewski, and thus 
the anticipations of the listeners were screwed up to a 
pretty high pitch. They were, however, bound to be sur 
passed by the production of the novelty, in which the 
modest, girlish little composer played the piano part and 
on occasion, when necessary, commanded her four part 
ners of the strings like the wonderful musician she is 
To cut a long story short and to say it briefly as well as 
confidently, I consider this E major piano quintet of 
Marguerite Melville in every way the finest and grandest 
chamber music composition that has been written since 
Brahms, and I make this strong statement with cool and 
unprejudiced deliberation, being fully convinced of its 
truth from my individual viewpoint. Certainly the slow 
movement in B major, and especially the middle section 
in the same minor key, is as “big” music as has been 
penned by anybody, even the best and most renowned 
among the male composers of chamber music. since the 
birth of Brahms’ F minor piano quintet. With this work, 
however, it bears no resemblance in either contents, spirit 
or facture, for Miss Melville’s is in its genre just as origi- 
nal as is Brahms’, 
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which, however, is the only quintet 
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with which I can compare it. The Scherzo in C sharp 
minor is wonderfully well written and effective for all the 
instruments. The final movement does not suffer from 
the usual ceasing of inspiration, but is as chock full of 
ideas as it is masterly and really quite wonderfully worked 
out thematically. This littlke woman is an absolute master 
of the technical resources of composition and her voice 
leading frequently as daring as it sounds satisfactory in 
its harmonic resolutions. Single and double counterpoint 
she handles with equal ease and she fears not the form of 
the fugue with all its different chicaneries and vexations 
It all sounds natural, fluent and as if it had been written 
without difficulty. In the most intricate moments of 
technical working out the music never loses euphonious- 
ness and general beauty. The form in all four movements 
is alike well treated, and all in all, this quintet must be pro 
nounced a genuine masterwork. Whoever is still labor 
ing under the prejudice that women cannot compose 
music, should take up the score or listen to a performance 
of Marguerite Melville’s piano quintet 

\ repetition of the entire work was what the audience 
wanted, but they were granted only a partial fulfillment 
of their wish, for only the two middle movements were 
played once more. In the intervening pause George 
Fergusson sang two groups of songs by former Boise 
pupils, viz., two Lieder by Howard Brockway, of New 
York, and three by Edward F. Schneider, of San Fran 
cisco, while Max Guhlka, a very talented young American 
violinist, performed Marguerite Melville's dainty Berceuse 
and the writer’s Gesang for the G string 
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letter dated New York, 
April 4, makes the voluntary statement to me: “Die Ev 
erett Fluegel sind geradezu colossal.” This sentence trans 
lated into the vernacular means ‘““The Everett grand pianos 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, in a private 


are downright colossal.”” A stronger testimonial, shorte: 
expressed and entirely unsolicited, coming from so talented 
and great an artist and authority, has not often been re 
ceived ry 
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Both Eugen d’Albert and Moriz Rosenthal are at pres 
ent sojourning in Italy The former has rented the Villa 
Montanina at Carregi, near Florence, where his time is 
spent upon finishing a new work of larger dimensions 
which will be heard next winter, while Rosenthal has for 
some time past been the solitary inhabitant of a little villa 
at Monaco, where he is playing—the piano—not roulette 
or trente et quarante. On good authority I am told that 
the ambitious and energetic Moriz is practicing regularly 
for eight hours each day the Godowsky-Chopin studies! 


©®A® 


At the Vienna Court Opera for the festive performance 
given in honor of the presence of the German Crown 
Prince, the first act of the newly mounted f 
Sheba,” by Goldmark, was given. The composer on this 
occasion was offe red a a seat in the fifth row of the third tier 
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ust returned from 
PIANIST urope, where he 
eee! made very successful 


appearances. 
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or gallery, but he preferred to remain absent from the per- 


formance. 
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\s a Verdi commemoration the Hamburg Opera House 
hegan last Sunday night a cycle of Verdi’s operas with the 
resurrected Sicilian Vespers, which, though created dur 


this embarras de richesse, 


ing the master’s second period, is one of his weaker works, 


as it indulges in many trivialities and crudities. The au 


dience, however, was very enthusiastic, and 


Weed, our handsome countrywoman, as 


Borgmann, Lohfing, Weidemann, the principals in the cast, 
and Kapellmeister Goellrich, were repeatedly called before 
the curtain. Verdi's “Requiem” will be performed at the 


close of the cycle, which is to embrace all of the master’s 


most renowned operas 
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lhe composer, Jan Blockx, a friend and fellow student watosa, Wis.; April 24, Aurora, Ill.; April 26, Dayton, In Newark last Wednesday evening, the favorite bass 
of Van der Stucken, has been appointed the successor to Qhjo; April 27, Columbus, Ohio duplicated his success, Baernstein’s rich, sonorous voic¢ 
the late Peter Benoit, as director of the Antwerp Con Following is an extract from the Baltimore (Md.) News and careful enunciation made his singing tell throughout 
servatory of Music. Benoit in his last will and testament on Miss Murray's appearance in the Monumental City: the evening The duct with the tenor in the prologue 
inserted a clause that his works are in Holland and Bel A unique and delightful entertainment given last night was the his great ‘solo, “The Calf of Gold,” and again in the trio ; 
gium only to be performed in the Flemish language Scottish song recital by Miss Amy Murray at the Young Men's his singing was marked by unequaled artistic deals 


©ao® 


] ] 4 1 uent 
Among the musical callers at this office in the past week much time in Scotland, among the people of the Highlands and of . ; kill cg aes , on . 
" the We sla s, fo ose of lea ) ° about his skill and ability to undertake all Styles of sing 
were Miss Belle Andriessen, from Beaver, Pa., who, as ¢ Western Islands, for the purpose of learning from the lips of na : 
aa . : tive singers the preserved folksongs, some of them of immeasur ing. He has been equally successful in oratorio, opera, con 
well as Miss Augusta Frances Abel; from Pittsburg, Pa., o13. antiquit 
a. . Dig na ee cert and recital and church singing. The rare and peculiar 
both former pupils of Foerster, of Pittsburg, are now study rhe possessor of a soprano voice of purity and sympathetic quality timbr f his v é 1 hi telligen alify him for 
, timbre o s voice and his intelligence qualify hi ) 
ing the piano in Berlin with J. Vienna da Motta. In their and a cultivated singer, she delivered the beautiful old melodies with : , & oo : 
. . . nines 7 nine , . -e . any place where good singing is require I asso 
company was Miss Rose Andriessen, from Allegheny City, a clear enunciation and charm of interpretation that won her hearers ye set . . o a 
? “ : : ompletely. In a bright and gracious manner she prefaced the songs Miss Tracey sang delightfully and wor recall aft 
Pa., and Miss Roxy Verne King, a young dramatic so } dice. 1S _ ' 7 
; : . ’ : i heii “ssc 7 lie with bits of history or anecdote singing “The Jewel Song The other artists also did we 
prano, from Rio de Janeiro, who is pursuing vocal studies She has not only a thorough knowledge of the dialects, but a true ad the sinsia f tl hee — xcellent training 
] 1 Alit ‘ St - © te ) Stl wet ( c Patti 
n Berlin Miss Martha Hofacker an andsome nsight into the spirit of the songs, reflecting their exquisite humor I Art 8 2 : ; : : 
. ' , . , , wry , OUIS rthur Russe nducted \ I i 
young dramatic soprano from New York favorite pupil nd pathos in an inimitable manner. She sang first “The Auld on 
of Anna Lankow, came to tell me that she had two offers cots Sangs, by James Bethune, an American minister; then gave rowded 
l I 1 Fl Sir Walter Scott's “Bonnie Dundee,” “The Flowers o’ the Forest 
- 5 ‘ Oo nouses ) mnitz ane : ' » » . 
of engagements for the opera house { Chemnitz an (abR vesciaud,'& dtacdith: colibess abi: Gtr Went Deets “Veusn 
berfeld As she could not accept both. I advised that she Lochinvar,” arranged to an ol border melody by Miss Murray Fletcher Music Method. 


should take neither for the present, for I 


can do better in a pecuniary way than either of the two 


directors are offering to this highly talente< 


ell tri ained young artist In an almost similar predicament 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


arning in America 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. 


ticularly embarrass her with riches O. F fine concert at Krueger’s Auditorium last Wednes 

day evening. The principal numbers of Gounod’s “Faust” 

were presented by excellent artists, the soprano being Miss 

Minnie Tracey; the basso, Joseph S. Baernstein; the tenoi 

Miss Marion Amy Murray’s Concert. George Leon Moore, and the contralto, Mrs. Florence Mul 
well as Messrs ISS AMY MURRAY, the charming interpreter of ford-Hunt 


evening of the same day she 
week included, April 23, Man- eral conception of the “fascinating devil.” 


Her other concerts that 


Christian Association Hall 


Miss Murray is an American of Scotch parentage, who has spent 


think that she herself; “Afton Water” and “O, 


Lad,” of Robert Burns. ‘ . . . 
' am" These songs were followed “When the Kye Come Hame lated others to teach musk ipon what they ca 
J and vocally James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd; ‘“‘The Crook and Plaid,” Isobe kindergarten principle s, and although Miss Fletcher ha 
pt Pagan, and “Nae Luck About the House,” probably by Jean Adams. yo desire to n onopolize this field, and would be the first 
rhree old Highland songs were given with the quaint accompani to welcome and assist any system of merit, she is d« 
ment of the clarsach, or Caledonian harp. The instrument used by - ¥ , 


Miss Murray is one made in Glasgow, after that owned by Mary 


Queen of Scots. She sang also three Jacobite songs, “Charlie Is so-called kindergarten method 
1 My Darling,” “Hey, Johnnie Cope,” and “Will Ye No’ Come Back he term “musical kindergarten” not being copyrightable 
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Again?” Then she gave “Calle errin’” in the holi ess of 1 ¢ A " — 
gait gave rH bd a in the holiday dress of a is susceptible of being brought in disrepute through a 
Newhaven fishwife. “Annie Laurie was added by request, and ; MI F : 
tamene imitat a 4 iss Fletcher's thod, which wa 
hen, quite informally and naturally, the audience was asked to j« temptec mitanon oe ee os <j ‘ 
. ” +} Sect ter +} , for ral hn nit ? id 
1 the singing of “Auld Lang Syne the first system of this nature l ie United States and 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a graph: 


Musica! College. 
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an — of Scottish song and story, or some similar entertain The materials nvented by Miss Fletcher ure thor sugh \ 
ORATORY, ent. Such an entertainment was given last night at the Y. M : 
rotecte pat ts d het ertif te I t ) ition 
«. A. Hall, when Miss Murray delighted a good-sized audience wit! protected by patents, and her spent — . 
LANGUAGES. er spirited rendering of a number of Scottish ballads and songs teach her method cannot be obtained by rrespondence any 
iterspersed with enough of pleasing comment to add a special relish more han a niversity dee uld t tained 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. the performance. There is something about the Scotch tradition — 
oe. & RP COHILLER, Se. haw Onatnk, und the Scotch character which gives to anything that brings then 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 8S. E. JACOBSOHN, vividly before one a charm absolutely unique; and we know of few 
RUDOLPH GANZ, CHARLES GAUTHIER, things ore thorough! ritin ef I Z : 1 
HERMAN DEVRIES. ngs more roughly inspiriting and refreshing than such an en lhe composer lan Blockx s been appointed dir 
tertainment as that furnished by Miss Murray last night or as used ’ : . 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. to t Durward Lely. We trust that the f the Flemish Conservatory ! t n successor 


Catalogue Malled Free. 


Once in a while—and pity ‘t 


ELOCUTION good people of Scottish birth or origin in this city arrange to have the Fletcher Music Method (simplex and kindergarten) 
’ : 


to 


»¢ given in former years by 


experience will be accessible more frequently in the future to the late Peter Benoit 
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is Miss Elfrieda Rhoda-Newberger, from New York, who “6 Faust ” in Concert Form. 


has an offer to appear in a new undertaking about to pre 
sent Lebende Lieder at Kroll’s, or at one of the smaller 
German opera houses, and 
neither one of which will par 


Scottish songs and music, is meeting with success The honors of the evening went to Mr. Baernstein and 


everywhere on her tour. In one week in April she sang Miss Tracey. Baernstein’s Mephistopheles is a marvelous 
six times in concerts and recitals in different cities. In impersonation. When “Faust” in concert form was pre 
the morning of April 22 she sang in Chicago and on the’ sented in Providence, R. I., it was Baernstein who cap 


The same paper published the subjoined editorial para- Canada to be indorsed by musicians and adopted in mu 
sical institutions, and to receive favorable criticisms fron 
that ‘tis so seldom—some of the music critics She is therefore changed 1 name 






























































Baernstein as Mephistopheles. 
HE Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, N. J., gave a 


is at a loss to decide between 


gave a recital in Milwaukee tured the audience with his magnificent singing and gen 


Baernstein’s versatility as an artist is remarkable, and f: 
omment has been made in THe Musicat Courter 


Whistle an 20 Come to Ye, My HE success of the Fletcher Music Method has stimu 


sirous of not having her method confused with these other 
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AlRusical Bs 
.. People. 


Miss Delia Burns, of Tyler, Tex., has come to New 
York to study vocal music. 

L. C. Demack is the new organist of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Auburn, Me. 

Miss Alice Pickens, of Gert, Mich., is studying piano at 
the Toledo (Ohio) Conservatory with Ernest L. Owen. 

Miss Annie Palmgreen, a promising young singer, has 
joined the choir of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
at McKeesport, Pa. 

Miss Mary Bradley, a young New England soprano, 
made her professional début at the New Haven (Conn.) 
May musical iestival. 

Hervey D. Wilkins, assisted by a number of vocalists, 
gave a piano recital recently at the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Under the auspices of the Free Kindergarten Associa 
tion of Birmingham, Ala., Ernest Bayen Manning gave 
a piano recital on April 24. 

Miss Ruth Lynda Deyo, pianist, and her brother, Mas- 
ter Morton Deyo, soprano, gave a recital last month at 
Unity Hall, Montclair, N. J. 

James Mcliroy, Jr., instructor of music in the public 
schools at Versailles, Pa., promises interesting programs 
at the annual closing exercises. 

Prof. R. Young, supervisor of music of the public 
“schools of New Castle, Pa., contemplates making some 
changes in the methods of instruction. 

Frederic Martin, a basso-cantante from Boston, sang at 
the closing concert of the Bangor (Me.) Symphony So 
ciety on April 23, given at the Bangor City Hall. 

Miss Alice Davis, a senior at Bradley Hall, Williams 
port, Pa., gave a piano recital recently, at which she was 
assisted by Miss Bubb and Miss Graybill, vocalists. 

J.B. Shirley, of Troy, has been appointed an instructor 
in music for the State School Institute, to be held at 
Thousand Island Park, July 8 to July 22, inclusive. 

Robert Fritch is the new organist at St. Paul’s Luth- 
eran Church, Allentown, Pa. He succeeds W. A. Gross- 
man, who has held the position for the past five years. 

Harry Clifford Lott’s song recital at the Columbus 
(Ohio) Y. M. C. A. was attended by a large audience. 
Mr. Lott is a baritone with an excellent voice and school- 
ing. 

Miss Lena Little, a Southern singer, has returned to 
her home in New Orleans, after spending several years in 
Europe. Miss Little is described as ‘‘a sweet voiced con 
tralto.” 

The May musical festival at Columbia, S. C., opened 
on May 6 and was continued for two days. Among the 
soloists were Mme. Marie Zimmerman, Glenn Hall and 
Campanari. ; 

W. F. Barnard, of Chicago, has been engaged to sing 
the tenor role in Burton’s cantata, “Hiawatha,” to be 
given this month under direction of G. A, Preston at Des 
Moines, Ia 

John D. Meher, a prominent student at Troy, N. Y., 
will go to Germany this summer, where he intends to set- 
tle at Leipsic for several years, and continue his studies 
aS pianist and organist 

Miss Ethel Newcomb gave a piano recital at Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, Binghamton, N. Y., on April 18. Dr. Edward 
Gillespie, baritone, assisted. Mrs. H. R. Holcomb ac 
companied for the singer. 

Frank Nagel, president of the Society of Music 
leachers of Lowa, has issued the first announcements con- 
cerning the sixth annual convention of the society to be 
held at Waterloo, Ia., on June 25, 26, 27 and 28. 

Mme. Flavie Van Den Hende, ’cellist, and Flavien 
Vandervecken, violinist, assisted by Mrs. Clara Simpson- 


Brady, soprano, and Charles Doersam, pianist, gave two 
recitals on April 22 and 25, at Guernsey Hall, Scranton, 
Pa. 

Frederic Archer, director of music at Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg, Pa., gave his 431st free organ recital on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 21. Mr. Archer is delivering a series 
of music lectures on international topics. 

The Arion Society, of Newark, N. J., Julius Lorenz, 
conductor, gave its spring concert at the Krueger Audi- 
torium. The soloists were Miss Leah Crossman, soprano; 
Miss Isabella Bouton, mezzo soprano, and Karl Grie- 
nauer, ’cellist. 

The Toledo (Ohio) Mannerchor has engaged Mrs. 
Leonore Sherwood-Pyle as one of the soloists for the 
concert to be given at the Lyceum this month. The 
members of the Mannerchor are planning an excursion to 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 

McCall Lanham, who returned several months ago from 
Europe, is delighting large audiences in Texas with his 
singing. Mr. Lanham is a baritone, and at a recent 
musicale in Austin was assisted by Mgs. Alonzo Millett, of 
San Antonio, and Profs. Ludwig and Seivers, of Austin. 

A. D. Middleton, bass, and Miss Sloan, soprano, who 
will sing in the “Messiah” and the “Creation” at the May 
festival of Simpson College at Indianola, May 13 and 14, 
have been engaged by Prof. G. A. Preston for solo parts 
in the cantata, “Hiawatha,” which will also be presented 
this month. 

The last concert of the Wyoming (Ohio) Choral So- 
ciety was given April 26, under the direction of Oscar J 
Ehrgott. Portions of Gaul’s “Holy City” and a number 
of four part songs completed the program. The assisting 
soloists were Miss Mayme Ellis, contralto; Miss 
Wheaton, soprano, and Charles Sayre, ’cellist 

Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, soprano; Edward P. Johnson, 
tenor, and Mme. Kaethe P. Walker, ‘cellist, were the 
soloists at the concert of the Bloomfield (N. J.) Madrigal 
Society given at the First Presbyterian Church, Bloom- 
field, under the direction of C. Wenham Smith. 

Mrs. Caroline Duble-Scheele gave a vocal recital at the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Y. M. C. A. a fortnight ago. The 
pupils who appeared were James Smith, Miss Tomlinson, 
Mrs. Canfield, Miss Busler, Miss Staddon, Miss Woodley, 
Miss Sara Slate, N. A. Gibson, Miss Derr, Mrs. Ranck 
and Miss Mary Rutter. 

The members of the Arion, of Providence, R. IL. gave 
the closing concert of the season at Infantry Hall. Ceé- 
sar Franck’s “Beatitudes” was presented under the able 
direction of Dr. Jules Jordan. The soloists were Mrs 
Sennett Griffin, soprano; Miss Edith Torrey, soprano; 
Mrs. Gertrude Edmands, contralto; Leo Liberman, tenor; 
Stephen Townsend, baritone; Joseph Baernstein, basso 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra and N. L. Witfor, or 
ganist, completed the ensemble 

At the annual meeting of the Eintracht Society, of 
Newark, N. J., the following officers were elected: Presi 
dent, F. A. Schuetz; vice-president, G. F. Sommer; sec 
retaries, H. E. Schuetz and Charles Hartdegen; treasurer, 
Robert Hertzog; librarians, G. Fraentzel, R. Fehren- 
back, E. Wickenhoffer, M. Musaess; directors, H. L 
Kirchner, Albert Kranich. Otto Kruell, J. N. Tuttle, R. 
W. Hyatt, W. Straehle, E. Bick, Richard Kempf, H. E 
Eberhardt, H. Herpers, F. W. Mock and A. Roemer. 

The special musical services on Easter Sunday at the 
Centra] Union Church, Honolulu, attracted large congre- 
gations both morning and evening. The soloists in the 
morning were Mrs. A. M. Otis and Mrs. C. B. Damon, 
and A. B. Ingalls, the organist. The evening instrumental 
soloists were Miss Iola E. Bocher, violinist, and Harold 
Mott-Smith, ’cellist, and the vocal soloists included Mrs. 
J. T. Macdonald, Mrs. A. H. Otis, Miss Delia R. Griswold 
and Miss E. A. Halstead. Mrs. J. W. Yarndley, the di- 
rector of the choir, was congratulated upon the excellent 
singing at both morning and evening services. 

The following pupils appeared at the musicale given at 
the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, at Ithaca, N. 
Y., on April 24: Miss Mary Clines, Miss Nellie Pierce, 
Miss Lizzie McAllister, Miss Elida Sigler, Percy Mason, 
[Laura Carrigan, Miss Juliet Coryell, Miss Barbara Feeley, 
Miss Agnes Sullivan, Miss Mary Youngs, Miss Nellie Mc- 
Allister, May Kelly, Mary Purcell, Anna Clynes, Margaret 
FitzGerald, Mary Rice, Misses Mary McAllister, Catherine 


McAllister, Misses Lizzie Caveney, Mary Dwyer, Sadie 
Stoddard, Ella Senecal, Mrs. R. G. Gould, Miss Anna Hig- 
gins, Miss Fanny and Master James Conley, Miss Mayme 
Zinck, Miss Elizabeth Devoy, Bessie McGrath, Margaret 
Sammons, Miss Eleanor Wall. 

The Nashua (N. H.) Oratorio Society presented Men 
delssohn’s “Elijah” at the concert given at the Nashua 
City Hall. The soloists were: Miss Gertrude Miller, 
soprano; Mrs, Grace Tripp, soprano; Miss Anna Miller 
Wood, contralto; George Leon Moore, tenor; Frederic 
Martin, bass. Eusebius Godfroy Hood, conducted, and 
Miss Anna Melendy, pianist, assisted. New Hampshire 
Philharmonic Orchestra, of which Henri G. Blaisdell is 
principal. The officers of the society are: Edward G. 
Andrews, President; Daniel L. Twiss, secretary and 
treasurer; Frank J. Cheney, librarian. Executive com 
mittee—President and secretary, Miss Anna Melendy, 
Miss Ella G. Valcour, Edward M. Temple, F. T. Watson, 
Edwin S. Gage. 

Marion Sim is the director of the Conservatory of 
Music connected with the Emma Willard School at Troy, 
N. Y. Alice Gillies is the secretary. The faculty includes 
Christian A. Stein, piano; Fanny DevillaeBall, piano; An- 
nie Hagan Buell, piano, Virgil Clavier method; Carolyn 
L. Johnson, piano; Leah F. Curtis, piano; William H. 
Dwyer, piano; Clara Stearns, organ; Robert E. Foote, 
violin, ensemble playing and orchestra class; Clarence 
Phillip, violin; Albin R. Reed, voice culture; Thomas Im- 
pett, voice culture, solfeggio, vocal sight reading, part 
singing; Allan Lindsay, voice culture, harmony, musical 
theory and composition; Olive Pulis, voice cuiture; Ed 
ward S. Thornton, clarinet and violoncello; George F 
Doring, cornet; William G. Franke, flute; Margaret M 
Gillies, piano, mandolin, guitar, and banjo; Elizabeth H 
Lindsay, Fletcher music method 


Theodore Van Yorx Sings at New London. 
HEODORE VAN YORK, the tenor, sang recently at 


New London, Conn., and from the reports the mu 
sicians were especially charmed with his voice and method 
Here is an extract from a criticism published in the New 
Londen Day: 

Seldom has the musical public of New London been fortunate 
enough to hear two such artists in one evening in this city as Theo 
dore Van Yorx, tenor, and William Davol Sanders, violinist. It was 
1 rare musical treat, never to be forgotten by the largest audience 
that ever assembled in Lyric Hall to listen to a concert. Van Yorx 
ranks without a peer among American tenors, and justly so; yet he 
is scarcely more than thirty years of age and year by year improv 
ng as a singer. In spite of great expectations aroused by glowing 
press notices of his singing with all the great musical organizations 
throughout the country, he more than satisfied all who were privi 
eged to hear him. His is a voice of great breadth as well as beauty 
throughout the entire register. Not thie little pinched up tenor voice 
usually heard, but a voice of the depth and richness of a baritone’s, 
if he chooses to make it so, or a beautiful, pure lyric tenor, espe 
cially so in delicate effects. Nothing scarcely can be more dramatic 
in its intensity than his singing of “O Paradis,” from ‘“L’Africaine,’ 
4 more delicately beautiful than his rendition of “She Is So Inno 
cent,” by Lecocg. In his interpretation of “Ninon,” Van Yorx 
seems to fairly live the song, bringing the tears to the eyes of his 
listeners.—New London Day, April 23, 1901 


Electa Gifford Secures Many Engagements. 


ISS ELECTA GIFFORD, the soprano, late of the 
Royal Opera, of Amsterdam, Holland, and also of 
the New Orleans French Opera Company, has placed her 
business interests in the hands of Charles R. Baker, of 
Chicago. Mr, Baker has recently secured engagements for 
Miss Gifford in Toledo, Madison, Oshkosh, La Crosse, Wi- 
nona, and other large Northwestern cities, where the young 
artist has scored remarkable success. With Sidney Biden, 
baritone; Miss Elly von Fursch, violinist, and Harold 
Hammond, accompanist, Miss Gifford has been giving op- 
eratic concerts in costume. 

Miss Gifford received a flattering offer from a New 
York manager to enter comic opera, which she has right 
ly refused. 

The young artist left Europe at the height of her success 
to make a visit to her home (Toledo), the first Northern 
city where she sang. The Toledo press says of her that 
not since the days when Nordica sang there has any such 
voice been heard. 
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Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Opera. 
Coachiug. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 
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Old and New Counterpoint Like the flock of sheep continuing to jump the fence 

° after the bars had been lowered, the book makers still dis- 

IL. seminated the medieval doctrines of counterpoint after 

modern composers had rent the fabric and scattered it 
to the variable winds! 

Blank, unmeaning intervals are freely accepted, but the 


NE distinguishing feature of the old counter 

point is its tonal structure. Diatonic progres- 
sion is the rule; chromatics are of rare occur- 
much abused tritonus and many other innocent progres- 
rence Che ecclesiastical modes were influ- : . ’ 
sions are labeled like the plots of green in a metropolitan 
park: “Keep off the grass!;’ Nay, there are theorists who 


shudder at the mere possibility of a tritone, and would 


enced to a considerable degree by the nature of the old 
instruments, many of which contained only the white keys 


f a piano—but these keys were black in the time of Pales oa ‘ ; 2 . 
fain stigmatize it as apothecaries do their fatal nostrums, 


with skull and cross bones, to be sold to those only who 
are licensed to kill. In these text books the student reads 
much about what Thou shalt not do, very little of what 
Thou mayst. In fine, nearly all the rules and directions 


trina. In other words the principal minor seconds were 
mi, fa and si, do. Several leading tones were added during 
the sixteenth century, but the chromatic element was little 
known until the time of Bach. This diatonic tonal system 
restricted the modulation to a narrow scope, and naturally 


a pos are arbitrary, dogmatic and uninspiring, and after enforc 
affected the melodic as well as the harmonic detail. This re 8 I 5 


; . ing these cerulean laws it is found, upon close examina- 
is more apparent in the old instrumental scores, for here 

. ° tion, that they are unconstitutional 
the prevailing diatonic style shows itself in all the orna- . 


‘ Upon the dawn of lyric melody (which was coeval with 
mentation, in the inverted mordente, the appoggiatura, . 


- the improved tone sustaining power of keyed instru 
auschlag and gruppetto. These agréments, or manieren, 
ments) strict counterpoint began to decline, or, at least, to 


frequently have, to our ears, a very quaint effect, as here: : : 
Reference is, of course, made 


bes SSEBrES 
casional modifications or exceptions, t 


All these passing tones (+) would be chromatic in a [t represents the folksong and the music of nature, and 
modern score, that is as a general rule, for there is no law 


be used less frequently. 
Frescobald to the monodic style, in which tuneful melody is accom- 

=] panied by harmonic chord progressions. This was the 
SE $ —5 x s -* a> a* = — we Boccherini-Haydn-Mozart epoch, still continued, with oc 


the present day 


may be called the antithesis to counterpoint. The latter 
(Those who are anxious jg essentially an intellectual accomplishment, whereas lyric 
about this matter may find it fully illustrated 


against the diatonic method 
“Theory melody is spontaneous, and as free from the influence of 
Interpretation,” pp. 272 to 277.) theoretic formula as is the rainbow or the meadow flower. 

After Monteverdi emancipated instrumental music from J[n a technical sense the subject of a fugue is a melody; 
its previous condition of abject servitude to vocal mysic, so jis the response, and likewise the counter-subject. But 
the counterpoint for viols, harpsichord, &c., noticeably im- this species should be known as thematic melody. Among 
the forty-eight clavier fugues by Bach it would be difficult 
paniment was impossible on those old keyed instruments to find one that has a lyric theme as subject. No. 15, 


proved. Indeed, the cantabile style with harmonic accom 
known as the precursors of the modern piano. Hence Vol. I., approximates the lyric style, but even this soon 
thematic music (which is mostly contrapuntal) was a neces betrays its thematic mission. The same may be said of 
the subject of No 7; Vol. Il 

Here we find a complete system or mode of expression The best examples of strict counterpoint were written 


sity of the time of Corelli, Scarlatti, Couperin and Bach 


through the medium of melodic counterpoint acting almost between the years 1650 and 1790 Composers then ex 


entirely independent of harmonic formula, yet highly artis 


Ihe base and the interior parts 


pressed themselves in thematic polyphony as naturally as 


tic and perfectly unified Schubert expressed himself in the lyric and harmonic 


are quite independent and assertive, representing the real forms. The two Scarlattis, J. E. Bach. Corelli, J. S 
essence of counterpoint, i. e., variance or dissension. This Bach, Handel, Purcell, Paradisi, Galuppi, were the great 
was a far advance beyond the stilted harmonic counter masters of counterpoint from whom the student must 
point of Orlandus Lassus and Palestrina. Were it not learn this art. With them it was the prevailing style, the 


for the frequent occurrence of blank fourths and fifths in great musical desideratum. They became so imbued with 


the masses and motets of Palestrina and his eminent con- contrapuntal figurations and combinations that even their 


? “ ' 1 nt 1 | 1 24 - * 7 
temporary we might mistake certain of their chorus parts dance tunes were thematic, and frequently canonic, imita 


for common chord progressions of the Haydn epoch 1 tions being employed in lieu of harmonic accompani- 
brief quotation will illustrate this: ment. The harpsichord lessons of Handel and Purcell, 
Scarlatti and Galuppi, as well as the suites and par 
é - oe P oS =o titas of J. S. and P. E. Bach, all bear testimony to the 
— = —_ = . 
— ss @ as pervading influence of melodic counterpoint 
e , . 
dum pen de bat... a us. Mozart’s operas, symphonies and chamber music suff 
— — > ] atte } ] . ; + » ly j 
° ” a ns FF ciently attest his skill as a contrapuntist, though he lived 
(le ° - : 2 © @ eo in a lyric age and was pre-eminently a lyricist. In spite 
‘ - od | o = , . : » as : . : 
C ae = of the melodic trend of his genius Mozart did, however, 
i ee ee improve the quality of melodic counterpoint in one im 


portant respect: His phenomenal auricular sense dis- 


“STaBAT Mater,” PALESTRINA 


cerned the ambiguity of certain intervals used too promi 
The only touch of counterpoint here is that between nently by his predecessors, and Mozart eliminated these, 
tenor and soprano in the penultimate measure, where the or introduced them only upon unaccented parts of a meas 


prepared seventh has a good effect The excerpt is ure where their vacuity attracts little attention. Nor did 
grammiaticaily correct, but zsthetically unsatisfactory, ow he hesitate to end a composition with a minor concord 
ing principally to the blank, ambiguous fourths and fifths whenever the mood suggested a minor tonality. I count 


at the beginning and ending. This confirms the assertion this another advance upon the work of the harpsichord 
I have so often made, that rules and formulas cannot be composers, and with these improvements melodic counter 
applied to a plastic art Allusion was made in the pre- point may be said to have reached its highest stage of 
vious dissertation to these vacuous intervals and to their development before Beethoven composed his first sym 
supposed scientific justification 3ut, unfortunately for phony. 

the advocates of that old theory, composing music is not This remark is not intended to apply to modern instru 
a science If it were, Lassus and Palestrina, Kirnberger mental counterpoint, which is governed by different con 


and a sind would outrank Scarlatti, Bach and Beethoven. ditions and speaks a different language In vocal counter 
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point there is indeed nothing essentially new In th 
Ring series Wagner wrote instrumentally for certai: 
choral effects, all the voice parts progressing by leaps 
more or less extended, not scale-wise, as in the regular 
strict vocal style. These somewhat pyrotechnical skips 
have the appearance of having been written for the string 
orchestra, but the theorist who animadverts upon them 
would better penetrate farther into the score and explain 
to us the design of the composer. For surely he would 


not openly defy precedent in order to be merely uncon 
ventional. 
rhe last symphonies of Beethoven and certain scores of 


Serlioz point quite plainly to the new order of instru 
mental counterpoint. (I am sorry to have no better name 
for this species.) But in the piano compositions of Chopin 
may be found the most unique examples; not isolated 
cases, but unigenous and characteristic specimens without 
number, and so poetically conceived that they seem to 
possess the quality of spontaneous unity. Not only in the 
ornamentation, but more especially in the dual themes, we 
hear the true spirit of counterpoint singing its various song 

hope and fear, pleasure and pain, Paradise and Purga 
tory. Binary and ternary designs diverge and converge 
through the medium of motion, rhythm or tone (their in 
dividual traits being thus marked and emphasized), and 
while there is no strict union of parts, there is symme 
rical unity of heterogeneous motives 

With the chromatic element freely introduced into mod 


ern music, and lately applied to flutes, clarinets, horns and 
trumpets, counterpoint has become more various and com 
plex. In fact, little remains of ecclesiastical counterpoint 
save the immutable principle of variance as represented 

dissonance, or the other expressions previously enumerated 


Myriad examples might be quoted from Chopin, Schu 


mann, Liszt, Wagner, Verdi, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Grieg 
I'schaikowsky, Glazounow, Richard Strauss and other 
The following instances are cited because their raison d étr 
is plainly manifest: “Lorelei,” Liszt; “Infernal Banquet,’ 
Chopin Danse Macabre,’ Saint-Saéns, the last part 
where the skeleton waltz is set against the Dies Irz 
Romeo and Juliette,” Tschaikowsky, those crossing sus 
pensions of the introduction Halling, from Grieg 


Norwegian Dances, op. 35, the allegro part in A minor 
the combination of opposing motives in Wagner's musik 
dramas, especially in “Siegfried” and “G6tterdammerung 
‘Till Eulenspiegel,” Richard Strauss, the finale; Invita 
tion to the Dance, Weber-Weingartner, four themes in 
juxtaposition after the main citation 

These examples rest upon the somewhat antinomious 
principle of counteraction. Contentious motives may thus 


become reciprocal, or the juxtaposition may be maintained 


until the dominant factors prevail and dissonance wins the 
day. Such is the denouement in Richard Strauss’ “Zara 
thustra.” 

Let not the student suppose that this is harmony, or 
that it can be elucidated by means of acoustical deductions 
lherefore, it is scarcely necessary to remark that the ped 
agogues have shed but little light upon the theory and prac 
tice of modern instrumental counterpoint Indeed, there 
are many well-known composers who have failed to pene 
trate beyond the vestibule of this esoteric temple 


4. J. Goopricn, New York 


Loomis Is Better. 
ARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS, the com 


poser and former pupil of Dvorak, who has been 
ill, is now very much better. He is convalescing at the 
home of his brother, the well-known writer, Charles Bat 


tell Loomis, in Scotch Plains, N. J. Mr. Loomis’ sick 


ness was the result of his hard work in the composition 
ind production of his incidental music to “The Tragedy 
of Death,” which was given last winter at the Empire 
Thea 
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Piano Sight Reading |“°*— 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 
Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 


Instruction given singly or in classes. 
Special course for children. 


301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Ave. acar 91st Street, New York. 











Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 


MONTEFIORE 


VWTorrtro Hi. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gorrit Smith 








EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano asd Composition. 
Harmony, Couaterpoiat, Orchestration. 
Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 
Personal interview daily, 1 to 5 








ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 


Address M@, BUTLER, 952 Sth Ave., New York. 





Studio: Singing, Organ, Piano and Harmony, 142 Bast 33d Street. 
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CINCINNATI, May 4, I9go1. 





HE time for the annual series of students’ re 






Bs citals to close with the commencements has 

7 begun. At the College of Music they began 
SS this week with two recitals—one by the pupils 
of Signor Albino Gorno, on Monday night, and the other 
m Wednesday evening, May 1, by pupils of Signor Lino 
Mattioli. Mr. Gorno presented some exceedingly bright and 
talented pupils, prominent among whom is Mr. Holmes, a 
blind man, who played with an astonishing facility and 
some degree of brilliancy the Chopin Nocturne in E fiat, 
and the Mendelssohn Capriccio Brillante, op. 22. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of the evening came 
last in two numbers—both of them duets for two pianos, 
played by Misses Dalton and Beiser. The first of these 
was Liszt’s “At the Spring,” arranged by Albino Gorno, 
and the second, Raff’s Gavotte from op. 200, arranged by 
\. Pescio The clearness of the phrasing and a good 
sense of ensemble were features in the reading. Both of 
these pupils have decided talent. Other pupils of Mr. 
Gorno who were heard to advantage are the Misses Mul 
vihill and Zeller. The violinist of the evening was Miss 
Kiler, who played Godard’s Concerto Romantique and an 
aria by Bach 
©®A® 


On Wednesday evening, May 1, the pupils of Signor 
Lino Mattioli were in evidence, and the sum total of the 
work again proved his exceptional value as a teacher of 
the voice. In training the voice Mr. Mattioli avoids all 
forcing methods and brings out fully nature’s resources. 
rhere is not a single pupil of his training of whom it ever 
could be said that his voice suffered thereby—on the con 
trary, he always leads them to good results. The program 
was an interesting one. Noteworthy was the singing of 
Miss Minnie Plaut, who astonished the audience by her 
faultless intonation and well sustained voice in a little 
Carl Gantvoort has a manly 
Miss Klarer is a 


no, whose voice is developing and expand 


ong, “My Love,”’ by Lieber. 
tyle and a fine, resonant hasso voice 
iramatic sopra 


ing. Her future looks the brightest. Miss Flinn sang two 
I 


numbei \ Song of the Dawn,” by Allitsen, and 
Sombrero,”” by Chaminade. Miss Jeanette Newbrandt was 
heard to advantage in ““Woman’s Love,” by Schumann, and 
Chaminade’s “Serenade.”” Mr. Martin Duncler sang an 
iria from “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” with fine inter 
pretative capacity. Mr. Hubbell is a dramatic singer and 
tested his powers in an aria from “Pagliacci” and ‘Sere 


nade to Don Juan,” by Tschaikowsky. Wm. Scully sang 
an aria from “L’Etoile du Nord.” A quartet from ‘Don 


Giovanni,” sung by Misses Klarer and Cain, Messrs. Hub 
nd Gantvoort, brought the recital to a close 
©®A® 


ield an important meeting at 


rhe Ladies’ Musical Club 
Wurlitzer’s Music Rooms on last Thursday morning. Miss 
Fanny Stone, the new president, was present, and the 


1 


policy of the club for the next season was defined 


E. PRESSON ccc 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
(Central Park West.) 
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At the recent brief season of the Grau Opera Company 
in this city, a Schumann-Heink Club was organized at the 
Conservatory of Music. The young ladies of the club 
made an especial study of the “Walkie,” in which she 
sang, and on the evening of the performance sent her a 
beautiful floral offering. Schumann-Heink acknowledged 
the delicacy in the following letter: 

APRIL 21, 1901. 

To My Dear Frienps—Most heartfelt thanks for the dear picture 
and flowers. I shall send from home my photograph to the Cincin 
nati Conservatory of Music. In Germany is my home, in Koetzschen 


broda, near Dresden, Villa Tini, Meissner Str., 1, E., and with joy, 
open heart and arms, shall I receive my lovely, dear friends, if they 
will come and visit me. 
All happiness and blessing to you all, in love and gratitude 
ScuuMANN-HEINK 


O©Aa©® 


On Wednesday, April 24, Richard Schliewen lectured 
before the German Literary Club on “Wagner as a Re 
former.” His paper was enthusiastically received and 
caused an animated discussion, which was continued for 
two hours. Upon recommendation of the president the 
lecture will be published 


GA® 


Miss Jessie Fay, pupil of Richard Schliewen, is begin 
ning to be much in demand as a solo performer. Not only 
do the local churches avail themselves of her services as a 
violinist, but she is receiving flattering engagements from 
other cities. 


OAC 


In the pupils’ recital which the College of Music gave 
Saturday, April 27, two pupils of Mr. Schliewen distin 
guished themselves, Miss Rubel in a conce:to by Bode ex 
hibiting a clean cut technic and an abundance of temper 
ament, and Mr. Dunsmore in a romance by Schill, a well 
balanced, sympathetic tone. Both were heartily applauded 


®A® 


\ violin and piano recital of exceptional interest was 
that given by Miss Gretchen McCurdy Gallagher, violinist, 
pupil of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, and Miss Edna Strubbe, 
pianist, pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, in the Recital Hall 
of the Conservatory of Music on Wednesday evening, 
May 1. They were assisted by Miss Ada Ruhl, soprano. 

Miss Strubbe is one of this year’s graduates from the 
piano department, and her playing reflects in every respect 
the scholarly musicianship of her teacher. She has one 
characteristic above others, and that is—intelligence. And 
while the intellect predominates she is not without temper 
ament. The latter quality she brought out unmistakably 
in her playing of the Tschaikowsky Romance and in the 
beautiful Andante of the Hiller Concerto. The latter is 
technically difficult, and the first and last movements are 
brilliant, but Miss Strubbe was equal to its demands, and, 
with Mr. Evans, sustained a uniformly fine ensemble. Miss 
Strubbe’s equipment is one of which her teacher may feel 
proud. 

Miss Gallagher played the violin with a maturing tone 
and an admirable fluency in her execution. In all the tech 
nical difficulties of the Ballade and Polonaise and the 
“Tema con Variazioni” of Vieuxtemps, her phrasing was 
clear and her playing clean. The Massenet-Hubay “Twi 
light’”’ was played with a vein of poetry. 

Miss Ada Ruhl, soprano, sang Tirindelli’s ‘‘Mystic’’ with 
a good deal of feeling and imparted to it much character 
It is a dramatic song, in which the accompaniment plainly 
suggests the orchestra. It received an encore 

The program of the evening was as follows: 
Ballade and Polonaise..... Vieuxtemp 
Piano soli— 


Schumann 
Tschaikowsky 


Grillen, from Fantaisiestiicke, op. 12 
Romance, op. 5, F minor.. 


Valse Caprice, L’Ingenuite.. as : Jensen 


Address : 


Romance .. , »Svendsen 
Sy ERAT Be OMEN CESS SY Se Pe Pee, Pee Massenet-Hubay 
The Bee.. ‘ Schubert 
Song, Mystic.... ‘ ; lirindell 


(Piano, organ and violin accompaniment.) 

Tema con variazioni....... Vieuxtemps 

Concerto for Piano, op. 69, F sharp minor Hiller 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 


©A® 
A piano recital was given on Friday evening, May 3, 
in the Recital Hall of the Conservatory of Music by Leo 
\. Paalz, jupil of Theodor Bohlmann. Mr. Paalz, who 
is expected to graduate next year, presented the following 
program: 
First Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, G minor, op. 2 Mende he 


(Orchestral part on second pian 


Sonata, op. 2, No. 2, A major Beethover 


Ballade, op. 23, G minor; Andante Spianato (G major) e Po 


lonaise Brillante, E flat major, op. 22 Chopin 
Capriccio, op. 76, No, 2, B minor ° Brahm 
Mazurka Brillante, A major Liszt 
Reminiscences de Norma (opera par Bellini) Liszt 


Mr. Paalz proved himself worthy of a great deal of 
praise in the rendering of so difficult a program. Techni 
cally he is well advanced and he plays intelligently 

®A® 

Prof. Virgil A. Pinkley’s School of Elocution presented 
an interesting evening of readings by authors from their 
own works on Friday evening, May 3. The program, in 
terspersed with musical numbers, was as follows: 


Music, Instrumental duet, Ninth Concert De Ber 
Violin, Miss Laura Vonderheide; pian Miss Henne 


Introductory remarks 


In Kentucky 


Col. Coates Kinney 
Piano solo. 

Miss Emily Henne 
The dormitory scene from Tom Playfair 

rhe Casting of Coming Events (unpublished MSS 

Rev. Francis J. Finn, S. J 
®AaA® 

One of the enjoyable musical events of the present 
week was a testimonial concert to J. Stuyvesant Kins 
low, under the auspices of the Cincinnati Concert Com 
pany, on the evening of May 1, in Sinten Hall. Mz 
Kinslow_ is a barytone-basso, who owes his entire training 
to the talent of Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood. He has a manly 
style and a voice of uniform musical quality. He put his 
whole heart and soul in his work. All his numbers were 
well received, especially “The Two Grenadiers” of Schu 
man and “The Muleteer of Tarrangona,”’ by Henrion. Mr 
Kinslow responded to two encores—one of which, “It 
Was Not So to Be,” he sang with a great deal of feeling 
Mr. Kinslow was assisted by Matthias Oliver, violinist, and 


vocalists, all of them pupils of Mrs. Wood, besides Mis 
Adeline Von Rees, reader from Miss Schuster’s school 
Mr. Oliver played the “Hungarian Dances,” by Nachez 
and “Hungarian Rhapsodie,” of Hauser Mrs. Wood's 
pupils were Miss Leona Watson and Miss Margaret 
Hanke, vocalists, and Walter Larabbe« pianist Mis 
Watson’s singing of the “Jewel Song” was very creditabl 
and all the others did well. Mr. Kinslow has a future 
©®A©® 

Pupils of Signor Mattioli will give another recital in the 
Odeon Saturday evening, May 11 The public is made 
welcome and a large attendance is assured ce the re 


cital given by Signor Mattioli’s pupils on the Ist was most 
enjoyable 
©®A® 


Richard Schliewen, teacher of violin at the College, wil 


sail for Europe June 15. Mr. Schliewen will play solo 
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violin in at least eight concerts to be given in Germany’s 

principal cities, among them Diisseldorf, Cologne, Wei 
mar and Wiesbaden. The remainder of his time will be 
spent in Munich and Bayreuth 


©®A® 


The cantatas, ‘Wreck of the Hesperus” and “Building 
of the Ship’ were given in the Lyceum Saturday evening 
by pupils of Mr. Gantvoort. 


©®A® 


Miss Jessie Jay, pupil of Professor Schliewen, is coming 
to the front as a soloist. The young lady recently filled 
several engagements in Indiana with such success that in 
three instances she was re-engaged 


©®Aa® 


Mr. Schliewen, Signor Mattioli and Frederick J. Hoff 
mann, assisted by Miss Agnes Cain, will give an ensemble 
recital the latter part of May. The F major Sonata, Bee 
thoven, and G major Sonata, Rubinstein, for piano and 
violin, will be heard 

O@A® 

[he engagement was announced this week of Theodor 
tohImann and Miss Susan Monarch, of the Conservatory 
of Music It is several years since Miss Monarch came 
to Cincinnati to receive her musical education, entering 
the conservatory and being assigned to Mr. Bohlmann’s 
class. She was talented, and her progress was so rapid 
that the teacher was extremely proud of her Miss 
Monarch, after graduating, became a member of the 
aculty. It now seems that Mr. Bohlmann concluded to 
become an American by winning an American bride. The 
wedding will take place at the conservatory on July 1, to 
be followed by a trip to Europe. Mr. and Mrs. Bohlmann 
will sail July 4 on the Barbarossa, going direct to Berlin, 
where the honeymoon will be spent with the husband's 
relatives rhey will return to the conservatory in the 
early fall 

©a® 

Recently a noteworthy recital for two pianos was given 
by George Schneider and Philip Werthner, of this city 
assisted by Walton C. Hill, voice, at the W. C. A. Aud 
torium, Dayton, Ohio. It was under the auspices of the 
Mozart Club of the Gem City. Mr. Schneider and Mr 
Werthner represent high ideals of art, and their playing 
was highly appreciated in the following program 


Double Concerto, E flat major, with Cadenzas by Moscheles..M 

Impatience Schubert 
Sylvia .. Schubert 
Impromptu on a Theme of Schumann Reinecke 
Barcarolle Schytte 
Variations Sinding 
The Spring Has Con Maude Valerie White 
Veneziana Old Italian 


Scene of the Rheindaughters Wagner- But! 


Seene of the Rheindaughters (from the Gotterdammer 
ung) Wagner But 
Scherz from Concert p. 3 Scharwenka 
®A® 


Phe Auditorium School of Music will close the aca 
demic year with a series of students’ recitals and concerts 
J \. HOMAN 


Mme. Anita Lloyd. 
M™* ANITA LLOYD has filled many concert en 


gagements this season. Her spring dates included 
Brooklyn Arion (March 31), special concert at Dr. Ket 
hedge’s church on April 11, and a musicale on April 15 at 
Last Sunday, May 

5. Madame Lloyd sang at the Jersey City Dutch Reformed 
Church. Kate Stella Burr accompanied for Madame Lloyd 


the residence of William H. Hooper 


at the two April concerts. 


The New Prince Regent Theatre at 
Munich. 


HE inauguration of the new Prince Regent Theatre in 
the capitol of Bavaria is fixed for August 21 next 
A few weeks ago Herr Von Possart, the indendant, to 
whom is due the realization of this great artistic project, 
told the history of this theatre, which sprang from the gen 
erous idea of the unfortunate King Ludwig II., o 
in the neighborhood a Wagner theatre. It has b 
served for our days to see the execution of this desig: 
which there was constant and determined opposition for 
political reasons. Herr Possart, however, has shown him 
self strong enough to overcome all intrigues, and not only 
the theatre is an accomplished fact, but the program of th 
first season has been published 
The stage is 23 metres long and 14 metres deep, thus 
affording space for grand mise-en-scéne The stage en 
trance is on the west side, and there are rooms for the men 


and male chorus singers, while on the opposite side is a 
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Among the singers not belong 
Anthes, from Dresden; 


Stavenhagen and Zampe 
ug to the stock company are 
Gershauser, from Carlsruhe; Griining, from Berlin; Hoff 
mann, of Berlin; Reichmann, of Vienna; Reiss, of Wies 
baden: Winkelmann, of Vienna, with among the ladic 
Greef Andnence, of Frankfort-on-the-Main; Helgermann 
of Vienna, and Staudig!, of Wiesbaden 

[he sale of tickets, 20 marks, has already commenced 


Perfomances will begin at 5 p. m 


Honolulu News. 


URING the past iw or three weeks the 
musical events in Honolulu have been given by Wray 


laylor’s Amateur Orchestra, an organization which ou 
people are proud of 1) Mr 


Taylor keeps them together, as they number thirty per 


It is really wonderful how wel 


formers, and this is one of the hardest places in the world 


to keep an organization together \ few months ago a 
| ith one f the 


] t\ ‘ t onnection Ww 


horal society is started 











THe New Prince Recent THEATRE, MUNICH 


similar arrangement of dressing rooms ior the temale per 
ormers. Nearby are the property and scenery warerooms 
Che whole of the stage mechanism is of iron 

Che entrance for the public is on the north, with a car 
riage entrance on the side Phe public enters first into a 
vestibule, then into a corridor, with a well arranged cloak 
and hat room. At the end of each corridor is a foyer of 
more than 8o square meters. From the foyer separate 
passages lead to the four compartments of the auditorium, 
which is inclined. It is constructed according to Wagner's 
dea, so that nothing interrupts the attention of the spec 
tator. Besides the royal boxes and the so-called Fremden 
ogen, or strangers’ boxes, the theatre contains only par 
terre seats Between the public and the stage is the or 
chestra, placed so that the public sees neither the con 
ductor nor the musicians. The lighing is from an aperture 
in the ceiling 

The program is 

Meistersinger August September 2 14, 2¢ 

rristan und Isolde August 23 ; September 4, 12 
lrannhauser August 29; September 6, 16, 22, 28 
Lohengrir August 31; September 8, 18, 24 

The director-general is Von Possart; stage managers, 
Messrs. Fuchs and Miller; conductors, Fischer, Roehr 

















BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and —_ other promi- 
nent musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


MISS E, A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 














LEO 


largest and wealthiest churches in the city; it had an ex 
cellent director, but it has already disbanded. Other mu 
ical organizations have suffered the same fate. On Marcl 


18 the Amateur Orchestra gave a complimentary concert 





at the Kamchamcha School for Girls. Some 300 students 
and many invited guests were and passed a most 
enjoyable evening. Many of rs were encored 

\ large number of Mystic Shriners from the Eastern 
States have been visiting our city, and on Monday evening 
March 25 they were entertained at the | pera House Phe 
play was “Nell Gwynne by Florence Roberts and the 
Alcazar Company. The music was furnished by the Ama 
teur Orchestra, complimentary to the Shriners, who were 
out in full regalia 

Nearly all of t urche id special mus n Easter 
Sunday . ». % 


King May Buy Patti’s Castle. 
LonvoN, May 2.—The Chronicle says it learns from ex 
ellent authority that King Edward contemplates the pur 
hase of Mme : 


Davidson, in behalf of the king, will visit the castle and 


Patti’s castle at Craig-y-Nos Colone! 


report upon its desirability as a royal residence 


POLD WINKLER, ve. 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street or Steinway Hall, New York. 





—>— a oo Oratorie and Concert. 


WILLIAMS, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 13! East 17th Street, City. 





GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
= SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 








ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 





J. FREO———_ 


WOLLE., 


Address ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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San Francisco, April 29, 1901. 
! was hardly known that Jean Gérardy was in this 
city last week before he was off again for Aus- 
tralia, where he is to give a series of concerts. Sir 





Henry Heyman met Gérardy at the Oakland side 


if the bay, and entertained him from Saturday until 
Wednesday, devoting his entire time to him. Gérardy is 
so well known here that great regret has been expressed 

his not appearing in concert, but the short time allowed 
for preparation made it almost impossible at this time in 
he season to arrange it. Upon his return late in the sum- 
It is ex- 


. 


mer he will probably appear in some concerts. 
pected that on his way to Australia he will play at Hono- 
lulu, where he will be sure of a fine audience, his fame 


havir 


g preceded him to that island city. 
®A©® 

Miss Jessie Foster, whose studio is in this city, goes to 
Stockton from Friday to Monday, where she has been en- 
gaged as soprano by the First Congregational Church. 
She has entire charge of the music and of the chorus choir, 
and has already done some excellent work in the selections 
ing. Her work with this church began immediately after 
aster. Miss Foster has a number of pupils in Stockton 
well as in this city. On Friday evening last she sung 
t a concert given by the Odd Fellows of the former city, 

nging as her number the “Echo Song.” 

©®A©® 

uring last week there was a musical program each day 
id evening, at Byron Mauzy Hall, and a reception at the 
me in their factory, where the interesting details of 
onstruction of a piano were shown and explained 
interior of the building had recently been elaborately 
rated upon an artistic color scheme in green and gold 
irs were quite informal, but the music given by 


ninent musicians was always of interest 
©®A® 


The second Wagner Society lecture last Monday night 
on “Tannhauser” Mrs. Mary 


rweather was the lecturer, and illustrations were given 


and was well attended. 
as 
selected from the society, assisted by 
Walter B. Anthony, George McBride 
James Hamilton Howe was at the 


le quarte 


y a doul 
Lily Roeder 


d Claus B. Peterson 


©A®O 


\n important morning in the winter’s work of the 
Wednesday Morning Club, of Oakland, was that of last 
Wednesday when a program of Edward Schutt’s compo- 
itions was given. The program is given below as being 
pecial interest to all musicians, the works of this com- 
Woodmen’s Hall, in which the 


unfortunately not as perfect acous 


ser being seldom heard 
meert was given, 

lly as one might wish, but the interest never flagged 
attention being paid to every word 


moment, clos« 


note Mr. Stewart read a short account of the life 


and works of the composer, particularly relating to the 
time of the first appearance of the number contained in 
the program. The Wednesday Club, judging from the 
large attendance, is a flourishing institution. At the close 
of the program Mr. Stewart, under whose direction the con 
cert was given, was thanked not only for what he had 
done in connection with the Schutt program, but also for 
many other favors during the past season. 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 26. 
Miss Helen J. Hagar and Alexander Stewart 
Intermezzo, op. 31. 
Reverie, op. 31. 
Prelude, op. 30 
For piano 
Miss Hagar. 
Suite for piano and violin, op. 44. 
First movement. 
Serenata for violin, with piano accompaniment, op. 52, No. 2 
Miss Hagar and Mr. Stewart 
Songs for contralto, op. 57 
Alone. 
In Twilight Hour. 
What I Love Is Mine Forever 
Mrs. Carroll Nicholson. 
Miss Esta Marvin, accompanist. 
Walzer-Maerchen, op. 54 (trio for piano, violin and ’cello) 
Mr. Hagar, Mr. Stewart and B. Frank Howard. 


®AaAe 


The Saturday Morning Orchestra, under the leadership 
of Oscar Weil, gave a concert at Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Hall on Thursday evening. Miss Alice B. Toklas and 


Miss Grace Freeman assisted. 
©®A® 


In aid of the British Benevolent Society a ballad con- 
cert will be given at Sherman, Clay & Co. Hall on Tues- 
day evening. The concert is under the direction of Wal- 
lace A. Sabin, and the soloists will be Mrs. Birmingham, 
Mrs. Carrie Brown-Dexter, Algernon Aspland, Arthur 
Fickenscher, Robert Blair, Mr. Van Linghem and Miss 
Kathleen Parlow, a violinist of ten years, who will make 
her first public appearance. 


©A® 


Miss Frances Wertheimer, graduate of the Leipsic Royal 
Conservatory, who has just returned from Europe, where 
she has studied for the past five years, will give a piano 
recital in Sherman, Clay & Co. Hall on Thursday even- 
ing. She will be assisted by Oscar Frank, John T. Lewis 
and S. Martinez. The concert is under the direction of 
Henry Heyman 

®AaAo® 

At her studio in Oakland, on May 6, Mrs. Carrie Brown- 
Dexter will entertain some musical friends. 

©®A® 

The regular monthly musical service at Trinity Church 
was held last evening, the program consisting entirely of 
works by the late Sir John Stainer. These included three 


anthems, “Awake! Awake!” “Lead, Kindly Light” and 


“O Clap Your Hands”; also solos and choruses from 
“The Daughter of Jairus,” “St. Mary Magdalen” and 
“The Crucifixion.” Miss Millie Flynn, Mrs. J. E. Bir- 
mingham, H. M. Fortescue and T. G. Elliott were the 


soloists. 


®A® 


Mrs. Grace Morei Dickman gives a musical reception on 
Thursday evening, May 2. Many of the well-known mu 


sicians of the city will be present. 
©®A® 


It is with regret that one hears of the approaching de 
parture of Mrs. Gustavus Arnold from this city, it being 
her intention to sail for Europe late in May or early in 
June. She will go direct to London, and will spend three 
months with her former teacher, Graziani, her keen and 
active interest in music making study and work one of 
the highest possible pleasures. It is not probable that 
San Francisco will have the opportunity of hearing Mrs 
Arnold sing in the future, as she will make her perma- 
nent residence abroad. She has seldom been heard in 
public here, only singing occasionally for some charity 
or at some club afternoon at the earnest solicitation of 
her friends. Mrs. Arnold has had many tempting offers 
to make a professional appearance, both since her resi 
dence here and during her life abroad. 

Oakland Notes. 

The following pupils of Miss Bessie Lee Wall took 
part in a program given under the direction of their 
teacher at Kohler & Chase Hall Wednesday afternoon of 
last week: Misses Elsie Campbell, Margery Coogan, 
Georgie Strong, Natalie Fore, Carolyn Oliver, Edna 
Strassburger, Margaret Salisbury, Estelle Wilson, Nadin« 
Belden, Anita Oliver, Cordelia Bishop, Gertrude Gould, 
Geraldine Scupham, Alice Donahue, May Coogan, Mrs 
King, Mrs. Allen and Leslie Oliver. Joseph Kendall 
played a violin obligato to one of the vocal numbers 


©®A® 

[his evening pupils of Alexander Stewart will give a 
recital at Kohler & Chase Hall. Twelve selections by as 
many of the students form the program 

©®A® 

The officers of the Orpheus Club are president, George 
H. Collins; vice-president, Charles E. Lloyd; treasurer 
H. K. Snow; secretary, Harry L. Holcomb; librarian 
Wilson J. Wythe. Music committee, Edwin Dunbar 
Crandall, Miss Esta L. Marvin (honorary) and Dr. H. P 
Carleton; voice committee, Paul J. Mohr, E. H. Me« 
Candlish, Dr, R. E. Gilson and Charles J. Evans. The 
active members of the club are E. O. Blethen, J. E. Dean 
Everett Dowdle, James Y. Eccleston, B. S. Hubbard, 
William Knowles, Paul J. Mohr, G. A. Nissen, Ludwig 
Warnke, Alex. Young, Jr.; N. Symacopulas, Dr. O. 5 
Dean, Clem. J. Bates, Jr.; H. A. Crandall, G. A. Hall, 
Charles E. Lloyd, E. H. McCandlish, Karl H. Nickel, 
H. K. Snow, H. A. Redfield, R. C. Rose, A. F. Wallace, 
Wilson J. Wythe, Delancey J. McDonald, A. H. Babcock, 
Alex. G. Bell, Philip S. Carlton, Andrew Dalziel, Dr 
Ray E. Gilson, J. D. Maddrill, Lowell Redfield, S. J 
Taylor, F. D. Palmer, Charles A. Neale, W. W. Crane, 
C. F, Dunsmoor, Dr. H. P. Carlton, George H. Collins 
Charles J. Evans, Harry L. Holcomb, M. W. Jellett, C. E 
Lloyd, Jr.; John McEwing, Edward Olney, J. J. Mene 
fee, Mailler Searles, G. J. W. Stark, James M. Taylor, 
M. W. Koenig and Horace Crocker 


Hoffmann-Otten Recital, 


Miss Hildegard Hoffmann and Miss Anna Otten ap 
peared in recital in Haverstraw, Miss Clara Otten playing 
their accompaniments. The Eastertide recital proved to be 
an unqualified success, so much so that it is much desired 
that the Ladies’ Aid Society repeat its efforts in this direc 
tion, Every one of the artists received and richly deserved 
the unbounded applause afforded them.— Messenger, Haver 
straw, N. Y., April 12 
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“ Messalina.” 


By Maestro De Lara, at the Scala, Milan. 


Mitan, April 18, 1901 
4 HE liveliest interest has been shown at Milan in 
the coming of De Lara’s “Messalina,” which 
already given at Paris, London, Monte Carlo 





and Rouen, had been attended with success. 
The Italian public in their turn were now to judge the 
last work of the author of “Moina,” in which opera De 
Lara had shown some aptitude for musical composition. 

The Milanese press invited last year to assist at the rep- 
resentation of “Messalina” at Monte Carlo, had reported in 
general a good impression of the music, and in consequence 
left the public kindly disposed for its reception. 

I must say here that the judgment given was the result 
of this kind invitation of De Lara, who at the time was 
negotiating with the direction for the representation of his 
opera at the Scala. Although these advance press notices 
had favorably prepared the public, the death of Verdi 
brought a change. 

They demanded a representation of a work of the 
“grande maestro,” but, notwithstanding the good will of 
the direction, it was impossible to cede to their desire ow 
ing to their previous engagements with the author of “Mes 
salina,”” who, in his turn, did not wish to waive his claim 
This left the public in rather a hostile state of mind 
toward the usurping opera. A few days before the repre- 
sentation, however, there was a change in the public senti 
ment, for, to a composer who as a youth had commenced 
his musical studies in this same city, to which, now adult, 
he called for judgment of his work. courtesy demanded 
that some encouragement be shown 

Thus there were two elements in the theatre: the en 
courager and the disinterested listener; the friendly ap 
plause and the hisses of disapprobation. “Messalina,” in 
fact, cannot claim applause, for it is not even a promise 
De Lara is not a young man of twenty years, nor is this 
his initial attempt; if we are not mistaken it is the third 
work he has presented for public judgment, and when the 
hird attempt of a would-be maestro is like “Messalina” 
one can affirm without fear of contradiction that the mas 
terpiece will never be forthcoming 

It is useless to criticise the lack of melody, of reminis 
cences, of turgidity, of artifice that, at least, allows one to 
perceive the master, for none of these exist. ‘Messalina,” 

sum, shows no touch of a master mind 

Apparently De Lara aspires to the modern music 
drama, striving to portray through means of the orchestra 
the facts passing on the stage 

The attempts made by Massenet and Leoncavallo in this 
direction, while they were without success, still retain 
especially in the case of Massenet, the elegance and the 
technic of instrumentation. In ‘“Messalina” all this is lost 
sight of, the notes follow one another in a confused and 
meaningless mass; they are numerous, and in consequence 
the effect is noisy when the precise moment comes which 
calls for this effect; rare, detached and colorless in the 
ituations melancholic or amorous Never a_ phase 
broad, complete, imposing, which allows the mind a mo 
ment’s repose from the incessant rage of notes that follow 
without direction and without object 

The libretto could not be better; the subject is large 
and lacks neither for dramatic and impressive scenic sit 
uations, powerful though licentious love of a courtesan 
empress, nor violent hatred springing from this same love. 
The action does not drag, but is developed rapidly enough 
through the four rather long acts to hold the attention of 
the spectator and create a lively interest to the end 


©®Aae 


The libretto is by A. Silvetre and A. Monrand. The 
first act passes in the gardens of Palatino at Rome. Mes 
salina, awakened by the singing of her Oriental slaves, ap 
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pears on the threshold of the golden door. The crowd of 
senators and subjects who await her, prostrate themselves 
before the Empress. Suddenly from the streets of the city 
comes the sound of an outrageous song that a disorderly 
crowd of plebeians repeat with outbursts of derisive 
laughter. Messalina wishes to know the offender, and 
orders her soldiers to bring him before her. It is a young 
\frican, Arres, who goes among the populous singing a 
hymn of rebellion. He repeats it to Messalina who looks 
at him and loves him, and with her caresses vanquishes the 
proud and innocent soul of the young rebel. She loves 
him, but for a day only, then expels him 

In the second act we find Arres who in the orgies of the 
tavern of Suburra still sadly recalls the beauty who be 
witched him and left him. The kisses of Messalina have 
poisoned his blood. He loves the Empress unto death. In 
the tavern all is gay, drinking, singing, dancing, celebrat 
ing the feast of Bacchus. Messalina, her face covered with 
a veil, urged on by an insatiable desire of voluptuousness 
roams unknown among the inebriated crowd. 

In the tavern comes Elione, the most beautiful, the 
strongest of gladiators and brother to Arres. They meet 
and embrace. In the meantime several of the revelers sur 


round Messalina and attempt to tear the veil from her 


face; she calls for aid. Elione runs to her; the crowd is 
furious, but single handed against a hundred he carries 
her safely from the tavern 

In the third act it is night. Messalina and Elione are 
hidden in a secret house of the former in Trastevere It 
is night and they talk of love A knock comes at the 
door. The woman hides Elione, the door is opened and 
Arres rushes in furious with love and sorrow. He wishes 
Messalina 


must follow him, but the menace is scarcely pronounced 


t 


to save his brother, he wishes to save himself 


when, on command of the Empress, he is surrounded by 
her guards, bound and from a window thrown into the 
Tiber. The scene changes; we are on a bridge crossing 
the river. In the distance we hear the singing of Mes 
salina’s slaves. A bark passes, Arres is rescued and sweat 
vengeance 


The last act shows us the royal box at the arena. El 





from without demands of 
then comes to the box where the Empress awaits him in 


mobile. She knows that behind the door stands 





sin to kill her, but she fears not. She loves 
and asks only to die by his hand. He menaces her, but 
does not kill. She opens the door to the assassin and 
Arres rushes in. Elione thinking to save the woman he 
has loved, and not recognizing his brother strikes hin 
earth. When he sees his handiwork he curses destiny, 
curses fatal woman, and amid the cries of horror of the 
populous throws himself into the arena below 

The true protagonist and hero of the evening was 
Tamagno. He has returned to us, we may say, rejuvenated 
in the force of his powerful organ. One cannot conceive 
a thing more phenomenal; his shrill notes of incredible 
power have at the same time a limpidness and crystalline 
purity and obey the will of the artist even to the point of 
obtaining a perfect mezzo voce “portamento and nota 
filata.” The opera seems so written for Tamagno that it 
would be impossible to imagine it without him His 
voice, his figure, the interpretation he gives to Elione is 
the ideal gladiator. Madame Vidal, on the contrary, was 
not at her ease. The voice seemed old and worn, and of 
a resonance not always agreeable, while at times, be it 
from a defective method or the voice itself, her high notes 
were but a scream. 

Excellent in all respects was Magini Colette, the bari 
tone, and it suffices to say of him that he held his own 
victoriously beside that of Tamagno and shared with him 
the merited applause. The orchestra did all that was possible 
under the direction of the able Toscanini, but in vain 
The opera is so void, so empty, so inane that even an 
orchestra like that of the Scala was unable to produce an 
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effect. The stage setting, on the contrary, was a complet 


success. Its splendor could not be rivaled even by the 





mise-en-scéne of the Paris Opéra 
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Boston, May 5, 1901. 

HY does not some music critic of New York 
edit the memoirs of Moretti, who has had 
a wide and long acquaintance with sing- 
ers, especially those of sunny Italy? To 
many Moretti was a constant and long 





suffering friend, when they needed not 
merely a dinner, but < h of dinners. And i < Id 
nerely a dinner, but a month of dinners. And i am tole 





t his book—a magnum opus, although it is in manu- 
script—is a marvelous commentary on the history of opera 
in New York. Maretzek, the Strakosches, Susini, Nannetti, 
Brignoli, Campanini—these are but grains of sand on 
the shore of Moretti’s hospitality. Is it not true that Brig- 
oli, when particularly pleased by a performance, sent the 
rchestra to Moretti’s for supper at his, Brignoli’s invita 
tion? There are several titles for such a book: “Artists 
Whom I Have Fed,” “Artists Who Worked me,” “Spa 


ghetti and Bel Canto.’’ But Moretti’s generosity was with 


out strings. Did he not rebuke Susini, to whom he had 
assigned a table at will, for his modesty in ordering; and 


did he not insist that he should order profusely and of the 
best ? 
©A® 
lhe twenty-fourth and last concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra (twentieth series) was given last night. The 
program was made up of excerpts from operas of Wagner; 
he overture, Bacchanale and scene between Venus and 


lannhauser from “Tannhauser” ; Siegmund’s “Love Song,” 
om “Die Walkie,” and Siegfried’s Parting, Siegfried’s 
Death, Funeral March and finale from “Die G6étterdam 
merung.”’ Miss Ternina and Mr. Dippel were the singers. 
Chere was a brilliant audience, and there was much ap 


ylause, which Mr. Dippel took to himself whenever it was 


r 


t 
possible or improbable 

The “Tannhauser” music was the Paris version. This 
Sacchanale, made for the enjoyment of the Opéra fre- 
quenters, struck me curiously last night, without scenery 
ind dancers, without sirens and naiads, without “a train of 
Bacchantes rushing from the back of the cave in a tumult 
uous dance and wildly darting through the groups of 
nymphs and tender couples, inciting them to a frantic ex 


tement.” (Another stage direction should read: ‘When 

the bacchic frenzy is at its height a sudden weariness is 
een to spread among the—audience”’:) The ballet was 
iooted at and mocked even before the performance in 
Paris. Petipa was then ballet master, and his scenario, if 
word may be used for the scheme of the dancing, is 


till preserved. Here is an extract: 


( mesures Prédominance de élément voluptueux. Les 


e augmente Cris, hurlements de joie. 











Now last night there were a few young women from 
the Cecilia who sang off the stage the music of the 
Sirens, and on the stage there was Ternina as Venus, 
armed with sheets of notes, while by her side in an emi- 
enently correct position was the Knight Tannhauser Dip 
pel in a dress suit which was apparently as fresh as*it was 
when he leit Wartburg. 

Venus. I have never seen a satisfactory one. The part 
was created by Fortunata Tedesco. They say that changes 
in the music of her part and the difficulty of the inter- 
vals tired her so that “a voice which was already re- 
duced to lower tones disappeared entirely during the 
rehearsals.” And yet it was she who first made Italian 
opera popular in Boston. The Howard Athenezum was 
crowded; seats commanced $4 and $5 premium, and a 
most respectable Bostonian—possibly a Cabot—threw at 
Tedesco’s feet his highly valued hat and cane, “in token 
of his own entire prostration.” Richard Grant White, 
who saw her in New York, described her as “A great, 
handsome, ox-eyed creature, the picture of lovely laziness 
until she was excited by music, and then she poured out 
floods, or rather gusts, of rich, clear sound. She was 
not a great artist, but her voice was so copious and so 
musical that she could not be heard without pleasure, al 
though it was not of the highest kind. * * * She had 
a noble voice, a beautiful head, she sang well enough 
and acted not quite so well, was charming at times, bril- 
liant at others, pleasing always and always pretty. But 
she stirred no depth of feeling, nor did she in any way 
educate the public musical taste.” This was the Tedesco 
of 1847. The Tedesco of 1861 was the Venus of “Tann 
hauser.” Nérée Desarbres described her in 1868 as a 
“beautiful and great singer,” who after some years of 
absence returned to the Opéra in 1860 

Jaudelaire, in an article concerning the first perform- 
ance in Paris, speaks of ‘ Mise-en-scéne which was worse 
than inadequate, made by a former vaudevilliste; * * * 
a feeble and slovenly orchestral performance; a German 
tenor, on whom the chief hopes were- founded, and who 
set himself to sing false with a deplorable persistence; 
a sleepy Venus, dressed in white rags, who had neither 
the air of descending from Olympus nor of being born 
in the iridescent imagination of a medizval artist.” 

Thus we see that the Tannhauser wandered from the 
true pitch; that the Venus was unsatisfactory; that the 
scenery was shabby. And of how many performances of 
“Tannhauser” in New York or Boston might this not be 
said? 

Georges Serviéres tells a singular story about the fa 
mous ballet. It appears that Wagner wished more sen 
sual passion, more lively amorous fury; but the amiable 
Petipa would not step over the limits of decency held 
sacred at the Opéra—this was long before Leroux’s 
“Astarté”—nor would he put on the stage the tableaux of 
“The Rape of Europa” and “Leda and the Swan.” Yet 
there was an intention to display these tableaux. To 


spare the modesty of the dancers, who were not then in 
the habit of being stripped, these groups were to have 
been formed by models from studios. Some were en- 
gaged, but this idea was abandoned, and these sketches 
of the mythological scenes were drawn by the decorator, 
Cambon, which were photographed, transferred to glass, 
to be reproduced; and these proofs are still in the archives 
of the Opéra. I believe the said tableaux first appeared 
on the stage at Vienna in 1875 

Now ail this is as a prelude 
by the superb orchestra last night, did not seem to m« 


The Bacchanale, played 


amorous, sensuous, voluptuous, sensual. Without thx 
sight of Venus and Tannauser and the other couples em 
bracing, without the appeal and stimulus to the eye, the 
music might have been an interlude in a modern ora 
torio, an interlude entitled, “Pagan Revelry.” I was at 
first inclined to think that greater speed might have fired 
the blood of the hearer, but I think now that the effect 
desired by Wagner depends largely on scenic display 
Perhaps I am growing old 

But the mere thought of these sentences from Row 
botham’s description of music in the days when Nero 
consulted vocal methods and gave recitals and traveled 
aS a virtuoso, is more provocative than any concert per 
formance of Wagner’s Bacchanale. 

“And from one end of the gardens came the roar of 
vast bands of music, while dancing girls, in the lulls be 
tween the courses, came dancing down the files of tables 
in troops, wrapped in thin gauze and clattering their 
cracking castenets. And many of them were Spanish girls 
from Gades, in Spain, who danced in line, rising and fall 
ing in waves of tremulous hips. And also Syrian dancing 
girls, more wanton than these, half naked or entirely so; 
and these had cymbals that they clashed above their heads 
and their was something fearful in their wild immodesty.” 

“Something fearful in their wild immodesty.” How 
can you set that idea to music? ‘Tis impossible. Nor 
can any painter keep pace with the imagination, tor even 
the engravings that illustrate sonnets of Aretino disap 
point fantastic amateurs. Nor would Don Giovanni have 
asked the Stone Man to sup with him, had he found his 
ideal in Donna Elvira, one of the most perplexing, mis 
understood characters in the kingdom of opera 

Venus and Tannhauser singing from sheets of music 
the Sirens prudently concealed; the sight of many able 
bodied men playing instruments of various kinds. On 
the other hand, how often have you ever seen an adequate 
periormance of this Bacchanale on the stage? Even the 
less pretentious version is generally absurd. A fat un 
wieldy Venus scolds shrilly and in various keys a man 
that holds awkwardly a harp, and when the time comes 
picks at it viciously and at random, and sings one of the 
vilest songs ever imagined by the wit of man; vile in 
structure, not in sentiment, I hasten to add. There are 
ballet girls sprawling or hopping; there are females pos 
turing; all suggest flannels prepared and medicated by thx 
good Dr. Jager, and not one oj them is desirable. “Tann 
hauser” in this country, especially of late years, is pitched 
upon the Stage It is an open question whether the con 
cert performance is not better, for the eye is not so 
grievously assailed. 

Why is it necessary to break the phrases of Siegmund’s 
song into little bits, to chew them, and to spit them into 
the face of the audience? Campanini—how soon are we 
jorgotten!—Campanini sang this song beautifully, so far 
as phrasing and vocal art were concerned; and the Ger 
man-American Wagnerites said: “That is not true Wag 
nerian singing; furthermore Campanini has not the true 
Wagnerian spirit.” These objectors afterward threw up 
their hats and danced upon them for joy when Krauss 
howled and screamed—and they now speak respectfully 
of young Mr. Dippel, who at his Wagnerian best is only 
a collar-and-elbow singer. Krauss, I read the other day, 
has been obliged to go to Ems for the sake of his vocal 
cords, which he will not be able to use for a long time 
When he was last here I wondered how long his throat, 
lungs, diaphragm and the rest of his clockwork would 
stand the strain. He is pleasantly remembered in other 
ways, as at the Adams House. He was removed from the 
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dining room of that inn—in fact, he was borne aloft, as 
Siegfried for burial—because he would fain smoke at the 
table, while unimportant ladies were in the room. As for 
Mr. Dippel he is still with us, Mr. Dippel the general 
utility man, Mr. Dippel, the saviour of box office receipts 
when tenors are knocked out and managers turn pale 
Mr. Grau could dispense easier with Mr. Jean de Reszke 
than he could with Mr. Dippel, who is unromantic, but 
Last night this jugulating tenor 
distinguished himself chiefly by accepting all the applause. 


sure in romantic parts 


from wherever it came and to whomever it was directed 
I have heard him many times; but I never heard him sing 
so badly as he did last night. Yet he was very happy, 
as pleased as Punch, and he even bowed his acknowledg 
ments for the hearty applause that followed the perform 
ance of Siegfried’s Funeral March. Absit omen! Ternina 
sang with taste and emotion in the music from “Die Got 
terdammerung,” but she was a Croatian Venus of sound 
musical taste who did not try seriously to keep Mr. Dip 
pel by her side 

M. W. G. asks me to describe the vocal art of the mak 
soprano Salimbeni, of whom I spoke at length Tut 
No doubt M. W. G. is a 


singer in quest of the true method. Gladly would I help 





MusicaL Courier last week 


her, but the only true method is taught near the Fountain 
of Youth; grazing unicorns are seen on the meadow near 
ihe academy, and the Flying Dutchman is the only ship 
that sails for that far off.isle. Nevertheless, let us se¢ 
what Johann Adam Hiller wrote about this famous 
singer. I translate from pp. 237 to 239 of “Lebensbe 
schreibungen bhertihmter Musikgelehrten und Tonkiinstler 
neuerer Zeit” (Leipsic, 1784) 

“He was beyond doubt and peradventure one of the 
greatest singers whom Italy has produced. Not that he 
was equally able in all branches of the art; but in those 
toward which his genius impelled him he was the more 
excellent. His voice was very pure and agreeable; it 
was not one of the strongest; on the other hand, it was 
not weak; it was easily heard above other voices without 
his shrieking and it was rather full. In large theatres, 
such as are at Berlin and Dresden, he could be heard 
everywhere uncommonly clear, and he was also under- 
stood. When he was in Berlin the compass of his voice 
was from A (marked once) to C or D (marked thrice); 
but in Dresden he never sang higher than B flat (marked 
twice). His intonation was extremely pure. None sur 
passed him in full knowledge of the resources of a voice, 
and none knew better than he how to conceal from the public 
the slight weaknesses, which were ever apparent to him 
Salimbeni never undertook anything unless he was con 
vinced beforehand that he would succeed in it. The 
adagio was the field in which he especially conquered; in 
the adagio he stirred mightily the heart. More than once 
has he thus drawn tears from the hearers. He was fertile 
in beautiful, well-invented, spontaneous variations. He 
was much helped in this way by a fair knowledge of the 
principles of harmony—and he pursued his studies fur- 
ther at Berlin with Schaffrath. Now next to the adagio 
was the so-called “Andante Brillante” favorable to him, 
as were other arias in this line. The allegro he sang dis- 
tinctly and precisely, for his voice was exceedingly flex- 
ible, and he sang at the proper pace; yet there was an 
occasional absence of the necessary fire and expression 

“His vocal art was in other respects extraordinarily 
clean and elegant. The short trills, beats and details of 
ornamentation were performed faultlessly. His long trills 
were not bad, but they were a little too fast and not su 
ficiently distinct. This was not from any lack of industry, 
but in all probability on account of the too great pliancy 
His carrying of 
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the voice and his sustaining of tone were incomparably 
beautiful. He knew by use of the messa di voce to lead 
the voice with the greatest purity and smoothness from 
the faintest tone to such a degree of power that the 
hearer believed he was listening to the strong note of an 
admirable trumpet, and on sundry occasions members of 
the audience were by this made fearful. And as this 
high pitched tone was not too often held out for a long 
time, the more excitement and wonder did it therefore 
arouse. 

“His strength did not lic 
was need of fire and passion 
lonti’ were not advantageous to him . But when Salim 


1 


action, especially if ther 


For this reason ‘Arie par 


beni sang in adagio the hearer was as enchanted through 
the spell of song, and he did not notice that the singer 
was stiff and motionless; that he stirred neither hand nor 
foot: that he remained fast, as though he were planted 


” 


there 


Festivals. 


Richmond Wednesday Club Festival. 
Ricumonp, Va., May 3, 190! 
ASHE eighth annual music festival of the’ Wednes 
day Club, of Richmond, the musical event of 
the year, has taken place and has been a great 





success, the greatest musical success yet 
achieved in our city. The selections made by the chorus 


showed appreciation of the best modern music—and music 


of decided technical difficulty The program on Monday 

night was as follows: 

Overture, Jubel Weber 
Orchestra 

The Erlking (by request of the Wednesday Club) Schubert 
Mr. Miles 


Mad Scene, from Hamlet 

Madame Blauvelt 

Aria, Celeste Aid Verd 
Mr. Williams 


Serenade for String ()rchestra Volkmann 
Cello obligato by Louis Heine 
lrio, from Fifth Act of Faust Gounod 
Madame Blauvelt, Mr. Williams, Mr. Miles 
Symphonic Poem, Les Eloides César Franck 


Orchestra 
Stabat Mater Dvorak 
Mrs. Zimmerman. Miss Roselle, Mr. Williams, Mr. Miles 
Wednesday Club and Orchestra 
Arthur Scrivenor conducted the Wednesday Club and 
with force, producing effects never seen before 
Madame Blauvelt was the star of the evening 
Evan Williams is sympathetic always and never fails to 
touch his audience 
Mr. Miles sang well and pleased his hearers 
Miss Roselle and Mrs. Zimmerman, too, made many 
friends 
The program at the matinee Tuesday afternoon included 
the following selections: 
Three Dances, Nell Gwynne German 
Country Dance 
Pastoral Dance 
Merrymakers’ Dance 
Waltz Song, from Faust Gounod 
Children’s Chorus and Orchestra 
Aria Infelice Men lelss ohn 
Mr Zimmerman 
Tewel Song, from Faust Gounod 
Madame Blauvelt 
Song of the Norns ; Hoffman 
Mrs. Zimmerman, Children’s Chorus and Orchestra 
Violin solo, Rondo Capriccioso : Saint-Saéns 
Miss Nichols 


Sullivan 


The Lost Chord 


Children’s Chorus and Orchestra. 


| 
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Aria from The Barber of Seville Rossin 
Madame Blau 


Charge of the Light Brigade Somerve 
Children’s Chorus and Orchestra 
March, from Suite in B flat.. Lachne 
Orchestra 
Madame Blauvelt again won the hearts of old and young 
and hearing her will probably be the inspiration of many 


' 


young singers of the future Miss Nichols proved to be 
an accomplished violinist 


Tuesday night there were two ovations, one for F. C 
Hahn, of Richmond, when the Prelude to the “Indian 
Princess” was played by the Boston Festival Orchestra 
and the other for Madame Schumann-Heink Mr. Hahr 
was touched by the enthusiasn f the audience after tl 
performance of his prelude; Richmond can now claim tha 
he has in her midst the author of an opera Tuesday 
night the overture was played in Richmond for the firs 


} 


time, but it was played by one of the leading orchestras in 


New York last summer and met with appreciation fron 
ome of the best musical critics. Nothing like the sensa 


tion created by Madame Schumann-Heink was probably 


ver seen in Richmond before; the audience literally went 


wild, the applause became vocal. The wonder was how 
one human being could possess such versatility; there wa 
no phase of emotion I wuld not touch and tathon 
and such a voice, such beauty, such range! The following 


is the program of the concert Tuesday night 
relude Indian Princess (by req Hahr 


The Wednesday ( b and Orchestra 
a from Eugene Onegir T'schaikowsky 
Gle Ha 
¢ re, Benve ( r ferlioz 
Orchestra 
a fr Rie Wagner 
fadame Sct n-Heink 
Herzwun Grieg 
F € g Grieg 
5 g Vr e 
I Hungarian Me lie Korba 
Where the Tisga’ rents gh the prairies swell 
Had a } e,af no one ever saw 
Shep! | € € foaming 
Mr. Mile 
Die A Schuber 
Mme. Schumann Heink 
Oo Darkness Gounod 
Mr. M e Wed 1 ( } 4 Orchestra 


Glenn Hall in “ the Redemption ’’ with Boston Handel and 





Haydn, 

Mr. Hal a newcomer ir rator and pr 1 very pleasing 
He has a sweet e, remarka and, while not esp 
powerf tisn acceptable I April 8 

e first third of the orator char erized mainly by the 
ennes f the very prominent “narrative” sentences, given with 
firmness and intelligence by Glenn Ha ten and Ericsson Bush 
nell, bass.—Boston Globe, April 8 
The soloists were adequate Mr. Hall ha most uthful appear 
nee and a pleasing light tenor cs PI Hale, in Boston Jour 
nal, April 8 
Gler Hall proved : nscien r, wh sang wit! 
ety of intonation, g 1 ex r nd f a very lear 
enunciation.—Louis C. Els Advertiser, April & 
Glenn Hall and Ericsson Bushne ad the trying and monotonou 
ask of officiating as wo 1 ator t they did it with admir 
able effe 7s ° Be. ie was admirable, and sang with excel 
lence f expressior He : 1 pure tenor voice, somewhat light, to 
be sure, but sweet and true at times, while earness of enun 
ition is something that zht well be copied by thers W. F 
Apthorp, in Transcript, April 8 
Glenn Hall has a light tenor voice of a pure, clear quality, and he 


sang the part of the First Narrator with expression and excellent 


mprehension of the text Boston Herald, April 8 


F, W. RIESBERG, *“°°2"*" 


Allow me to express my thanks and appreciation ; your accom- 
paniment is musical and artistic from every point of view. 


Mele @ i ape 
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Hore. BEevvevueg, ) 
17 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., May 6, 1901 f 


HE members of the Thursday Woman's Club, 





‘ : 
= at their recent concert in Chickering Hall, en 
7 joyed hearing Miss Edith E. Torrey, the 
, dramatic soprano, in a group of German and 
French songs. Miss Torrey was one of the soloists at the 
concert given by the Providence (R. 1.) Arion Club, Jules 
Jordan, conductor, and César Franck’s “Beatitudes” was 
the work presented 


Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, the contralto, having re 


eived a leave of absence from her church, will sail for 


Europe May 8, on the steamer Commonwealth. The singer 
going abroad to study with Henschel. Miss Hussey ex 
pects to return to Boston in October. During the season 
now closing, she has filled a number of important concert 
ngagements in and out of town 
Following is the program given at the recent recital by 


Miss Helene Wetmore, soprano, and Miss Louise Ains 
worth, contralto 
. Saint-Saéns 
Miss Wetmore and Miss Ainswortl 
Kopeneue e . Strauss 
Songs My Mother Taught Me. Dvorak 
Les Filles de Cadiz . eae Thomé 
Miss Wetmore 
Gia t ibbandona (I! Profeta) 
\ Ie occccsccccosmement 
Miss Ainswortl 


Meyerbeer 


.. Wieniawski 

d ae ae ‘ Sarasate 
Miss Brunelle 

; Margaret Lang 

Haymaking : ‘ ; .-Alicia Needham 
Miss Wetmore 

Orange ' - Holmés 

Holmés 

Les Griffes d’Or , oa .. Holmés 
Miss Ainsworth 

Angelus Chaminade 

Viens! eihete ....Saint-Saéns 


Miss Wetmore and Miss Ainsworth 
Both young singers are pupils of Mme. Etta Edwards, 


show the excellence of that teacher’s vocal train 


f 1is 200th recital in Haverhill on April 
29, assisted by Miss Mabel Sharrock, violinist, and Mel 

lle Horner, baritone Both as an organist and pianist, 
and as a teacher he stands pre-emi 
Following is the program of 


E minor p ere ree .. Grieg 
Mr. Hill 

japdle Schubert 

Grossen Schmerzen (My Grief I Cannot Meas 
Franz 
lie Rose (The Rose Complained) Franz 
Alten Marchen (From Ancient Legends Springing)...Schumann 

Mr. Hornet 

n lin Sonata, op. 13 Rubinstein 
Miss Sharrock and Mr. Hill 
.. Nevin 
Somervell 


Ballad : , .Cowen 


...»Mozart 
Wieniawski 
Miss Sharrock 


HEINRICH 


MEYN 


BARITONE. 


Vocal Studio: 200 West 57th Street. 
Management: R E. SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New York. 


OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public. 


Studio: 51 RAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Mr. Horner. 








Music at the Rainy Day Club. 


HE closing meeting of the season by the members of 
the Rainy Day Club was held last Wednesday after- 
noon in the Chapter Room of Carnegie Hall, that being 
the regular meeting place of the club. Music was inter- 
spersed between the addresses, and as usual, all members 
and their guests ehjoyed together two interesting and in- 
structive hours. Madame Evans von Klenner, chairman 
of music, presented three artists, Miss Beulah Beverley 
Chambers, a Southern pianist; Mrs. John C. English, 
mezzo-soprano, a member of the club, and Harry Edwin 
Johnson, baritone. 

Miss Chambers, a native of Kentucky, and now a resi- 
dent of Washington, D. C., studied in Germany with 
Carrefio and other famous artists, and her musical playing 
shows the results of her excellent training. Miss Cham- 
bers played the C Minor Waltz, by Chopin; the Liszt 
“Liebestraum,” and “The Butterfly,” by Lavalee. Mrs 
English, accompanied by Justus Ringleben, sang the aria 
“OQ Mio Fernando,” from Verdi’s “Favorita,” and as an 
encore, “Scenes That Are Brightest,” from ‘ Maritana.” 
Mr. Johnson sang sympathetically “In Questa Tomba,” 
by Beethoven and “Ich Grolle Nicht,” from Schumann's 
“Dichterliebe” Cycle. 

The speakers of the afternoon were A. B. Poland, a 
well-known educator, and the Rev. Leighton Williams, 
pastor of the Amity Baptist Church. Mr. Poland talked 
on “Literature in Clubdom,” and Mr. Williams discussed 
certain phases of the tenement house evils and the indus- 
trial problem. “Higher wages and not charity,” said Mr. 
Williams, “is what the reformers should strive for.” 

Mrs. A. M. Palmer, president of the club, occupied the 


chair. 


Winkler Played a Concerto. 


EOPOLD WINKLER played the Beethoven piano 
Concerto in G major at the recent Beethoven-Wag 

ner concert in Brooklyn, and reported in full in last 
week’s Musica Courter. <A typographical error in the 
headline over Mr. Winkler’s republished press notices 
made it read as if the pianist had played a sonata. The 
omission of the word “not” in the translated paragraph 
from the New York Staats Zeitung gave a different color 
ing to the performance from what the original writer in 
tended. The credit to the New York Herald given be 
These 
are small errors, and the corrections are cheerfully made 


longs to the German paper, New Yorker Herold 





De Vere Sapio to Sing in Australia. 


ME. DE VERE SAPIO, having obtained a release of 
contract from the Moody-Manners Company, and a 
postponement of her engagement at Covent Garden, has 
accepted the offer made her by J. C. Williamson for a sea- 
son of Italian opera in Australia. The prima donna sailed 
from Marseilles on April 21, accompanied by her husband, 
Signor Sapio. The Australian season opens in Melbourne 
on June 1. Signor Sapio will remain awhile in the antip 
odes, but he expects to return to England in September 
and resume his position as principal conductor of the 
Moody-Manners Opera Company. 
Mme. De Vere Sapio will sing at Covent Garden during 
the season of 1902. 


Olive Mead 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion. 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, &c, 


Address all communications to 


FRED. R. COMEE, 
Symphony Hall, Massachusetts and 
Huatington Avenues, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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560 Park Avenue, New York. 
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N reading the lives of the great composers and mu 
sicians we are frequently reminded of the striking 








analogies in the careers and works of those who 
lived in the past four centuries, that period of the 
world’s history covering practically the history of music 
as an art. The writer cannot help recalling the career of 
the late Clara Wieck-Schumann, when the training and 
home life of Constance Beardsley is studied For the sec 
ond time, Constance Beardsley appeared as the star per 
former at a Brooklyn concert with astonishing success 

astonishing because unaccompanied with the usual flourish 
of trumpets of the child virtuoso. Constance played at a 
concert arranged for her, at the Pouch Mansion 
day (April 30) night, before an audience of between 400 


last Tues 


and 500 people 

As is generally known, Clara Wieck married Robert 
Schumann, Germany's great romantic composer, and she 
herself became one of the great women pianists of the 
nineteenth century. At the age of five years Clara Wieck 
received her first lessons from her father, Friedrich 
Wieck, famous in his day as a teacher At the age of 
eleven the little Clara made her public début as pianist 

Constance Beardsley, who is now twelve years old, made 
her début last year when she was eleven years old. Lik« 
Clara Wieck, she was taught by a parent, the only differ 
ence being that of a mother instead of father. Miltonella 
Beardsley, the mother of Constance, one of the star pro 
fessional pupils of Rafael Joseffy, is a good pianist herself 
and one of the most successful piano teachers in Greater 
New York Although the happy wife of a prosperous 
physician (Dr. William E. Beardsley), Mrs. Beardsley’s 
great love and devotion for her art have impelled her to 
continue her work. From infancy, Constance being the 
only child, has been the object of tenderest care, in a 
home pronounced for its generous hospitality, culture and 
artistic atmosphere. Showing at an early age a marked 
musical talent, the littlke Constance was taken in hand and 
her musical education began when she was about five years 
old, with her mother as the teacher 
Constance has studied music with no one but her mother 


From then until now 


and the results have been remarkable 

Being a woman of good, sound sense, Mrs. Beardsley 
has again and again declared that she would not permit 
her child to give an entire recital, nor would she desir¢ 
her daughter to pose as a_ prodigy In training the 


child, Mrs. Beardsley has aimed not to force her in any 
way. But it is no flattery to the mother to state hers 
that Constance is a genius, nevertheless, and that the 


world will be sure to hear from her within the coming de 
cade. Her playing is characterized by rare charm and 
individuality, and various ways denotes some thinking on 
the part of the small performer herself. In these days, 
when everybody talks about technic and most pianists have 
it in abundance, it is a great pleasure to hear some piano 
playing when it is*evident that the performer does not 
happen to be thinking about the mechanical side. The lit 
tle Constance plays with delightful spontaneity. and with 
a touch of delicious musical quality. Her scale playing is 
exquisite, and most astonishing of all are the nuances 
wrought under the small fingers and a clever use of the 
pedals. 

The concert where Constance played was given at the 
Pouch Mansion, under the auspices of a large number of 


representative women. The assisting artists were Miss 
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Gustave Freeman, ‘cellist; Mrs. William E. Beardsley 
(Constance’s mother), as ensemble pianist, and F. W. 
Riesberg, accompanist. After the first movement from 





Bargiel’s Trio in F major, played by Mrs. Beardsley, Mr. 


Franko and Mr. Freeman, and a group of German songs 
sung by Miss Hall, Constance Beardsley appeared before 
the audience in a simple white cambric frock, and her 
golden curls tied with a pink ribbon. The little girl, look 
ing the picture of health, seated herself before the piano 


and played a group of two pieces, the “Petite Serenade,” 
“At tl by Joseffy rhe 


Serenade by Gabrilowitsch, played here first by the pianist 


by Gabrilowitsch, and 1e Spring,” 





this season, is a composition of the slow and poetic style, 
and Constance interpreted it with rare sweetness, and in 
marked contrast she played the Joseffy work with bril 
liancy and at a pace that could only be equaled by a strong 
nan or woman Recalled with enthusiasm, Constance 
played Sindi Frihlingsrauschen.’ 

Violin solos by Mr. Franko, and songs in French and 


English by Miss Hall, preceded Constance’s second appear 
her 


ance before the audience, and tl time mother came 


on the stage with her, and played the orchestral part on a 
second piano of the Scherzo in the D minor Concerto, by 
Litolff. The child’s execution in this number, as well as 
her sense of rhythm electrified the audience, and both 


mother and daughter were showered with applaus« But 
{ insisted on 


audience 
one of the 


tne 


Constance returned alone, and 


added 


as 
her playing more she smaller Ch 
preludes 

The program closed with 
Mrs 


was presented 


pin 


Si Ballet,”’ 
Mr Mr 
vith handsome floral tributes, ap 


Nicode, 
Freeman 


by 


de 
Franko and 


ene 
played by Beardsley 


Constance 


propriate in design. It was the opinion of many in the 
audience that the concert was one of the best heard in 


Miss Hall, 


charmingly 


3rooklyn this season who is a great favorite 


in Brooklyn, sang Her German group in 








cluded “Sappische Ode by Brahms; “Im Herbst.” by 
Franz, and the Strauss “Serenade which the mezzo so 
prano sang in Englis! Later Miss Hall sang songs by 
Lehmann and August Holme d as an encore ef 
fective song, “Love, the Pedlar by German The en 
semble numbers, played by Mr 3eardsley and Messrs 
Frank« and Free an were il uct en ved | Mi pr ) 
gram was a model both in quality and quantity It was 
not too long 

The names of the patronesses of the concert follow 
Mrs. ¢ a Westover Ald ! I h 2 
Mrs. R rd A. B \ Ay } 
Mrs. Ira Le Bamberger D n R. James 
Mrs. Charles B. Bartran Mr I Knowle 
Mrs. } D. B Mrs. ( es F. Laightor 
M \W ( len Bryar M ~ ( r McKelway 
Mrs. W Carleton Mrs. Moses May 
Mrs. J. Henry Dick M He N. Meeker 
Mrs. George W. Dub Mr V. Meserole 
Miss Lu Dubois I }. Adolph Moller e 
Mrs, 1 mas A. Edd M ( rle A. Ole 
Mr George Essig M ] 
Mrs. J. O. Fairchild \irs. James Rowland 
Mrs. James W. Fleming’ Mr Margaret E. Sangster 
Mrs. George Ryerson I Mrs. Ed H. Seele 
Mrs. William Frazier Garrisor Mrs. James Sperry 
Mrs. Herbert F. Gunnisor M H R. Steele 
Mrs. Henry Haslet MN Vv. W erbe 
Mrs. Ferdinand Hirscl Vir Her ( Wright 
Mrs. William Tod Helmut! Mrs. i W. Young 
Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie 

In the advancement of musical education in Brook 
lyn no musician has done more than Dr. Henry G 
Hanchett His analytical recitals have been re 
ported from time to time in THe Musicat Courtkr, 
but unfortunately the writer was not able to attend the 
spring course, closed on Monday afternoon, April 29. 


n the case of the autumn 
and winter concerts, were given in the Assembly Hall of 
\delphi College, under the joint auspices of the college 
Institute. Chopin and Liszt were the 


This course included four, and as i 
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composers considered by Dr. Hanchett at his final recital, 
or as some might refer to it, “The Poet and the Lion” in 
music. 

The program presented by Dr. Hanchett included the 
great Liszt piano Sonata in B minor, the only composition 
in that form composed by Liszt, and one rarely heard in 
concerts or recitals. It would seem superfluous here to 
describe Dr. Hanchett’s playing or his descriptive anal- 
The f that 
and educated musicians to his recitals is the best explana 
tion of their value and importance Besides the 
Sonata in B minor, Dr. Hanchett played the Liszt tran 
The Chopin compo 


ysis fact he, year after year, attracts teachers 


Liszt 


scription of Weber’s “Schlumlied.” 


sitions considered were the Fantaisie in F minor and the 
Scherzo from the Sonata in B flat minor. 
Dr. Hanchett ranks Liszt as one of the greatest com 


posers, and he agrees with those who believe that Liszt’s 


ans learn to better appre 
and Dr 
Hanchett considers one of the most original of composers 


Last Wednesday evening the Brooklyn Institute repeated 


reputation will grow as the music 


ciate understand his works. Chopin, of coursé 


the Liza Lehmann song cycles, “In a Persian Garden” and 
The Daisy Chain.” Mrs. Mary Hissem De Moss was the 
soprano, and the contralto, tenor and basso were the same 


at the 


Mrs 


sweet lyric soprano was heard with evident pleasur: 


Moss 
Miss 


olin 


singers heard previous presentation 





Anna Otten, the violinist, preceded each cyc! 


First Miss Otten played a Legend in C minor, by 


1 
SOIOS 


Bohm, and a Spanish Dance, by Sarasate, and before the 


second cycle her numbers were “Adoration,” by Borowski 


and the Wieniawski Polonaise in D major The playing 
f this young artist is notable for its buoyancy, as well as 
delightful musical quality, and certainly she must have 
appreciated the compliment of the re-engagement for the 
second concert, or second performance of the cycles 


A. Campbel 


| Weston, musical director of Chris 


testant Episcopal Church in the Eastern D gave a 
successful concert last week at the Knapp M mon Bed 
ford avenue The talent assisting Mr. Weston included 
Mrs. Ida B. Leigh, soprano; Miss Mary Dunn, contralto; 
Charles A. Rice tenor Prosper Lugri violinis ind 
Louis Schleich, pianist 

rhe Lorelei Quartet gave a successful concert last Tue 
day evening, April 30, at the Central Congregationa 
Church, under the direction of Mrs. Meta H. Cook 

An excellent musical program was given at the annua 
reception of the Greene Avenue Baptist Church to the 
pastor, the Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin Miss Cecilia Brad 
ford, violinist, at 1 numbe ‘ vocalists he Brookly 
Choral Union, an orchestra, all appeared under the direc 
tion of Professor Morgan 

Miss Florence Eugenia Dame, who has achieved consider 
able of a reputation as a singer, was married last Tuesday 


evening to Dr. James Lawrence Devlin, at the residence of 








her kinsfolk, Mr. and Mrs. Gerore W. Na [7 
Quincy street, Brooklyn 

Miss Dane‘has a large circle of warm admirers of bot 
sexes, and her sweetness of disposition and culture and 
musical ability will make her a welcome addition to the 
community of New Dorp, Staten Island, where the young 
couple will live 

At the Pouch Mansion last Saturday morning, Frederic 
Reddall, the baritone singer and teacher gave his annual 
May concert. He was assisted by Miss Mary Anglim, so 


J. H. Stubbs, llian 
William Miss 
Hooper, contralto; Miss Elizabeth Spencer 
and Miss 


which was very enjoyable 


H. R. White, so 
Rebecca Lane 


Moseley, so 
The pr 


tenor; Miss Li 
Heaton, 


prano; 


prano; pianist; 


prano Daisy Conklin, soprano ogran 


follows 


Pian Polonaise, C sharp minor ( pin 
Mr. Heator 
Aria, Lend Me Your Aid Gounod 
Frederic Redda 
Songs 
Voire Tosti 
ratters Lane 


Miss White 





Aria, Stances Fleger 
Mr. Stubbs 
Ballad, Summer ; Chaminade 
Miss Moseley. 
Songs 
Caro Mio Ben Giord 
My Little Love Hawle 
Miss Hooper 
Piano, Fantaisie, D minor \I 
Mr. Hea 
Ballad, Heart's Delig 
Miss Conk 
-ongs 
Winds in the Trees , 
The Dying Rose and the Butterfl R 
Mr. Stubl 
Songs 
Who'll Buy My Lavender erma 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest i 
Miss Anglir 
Songs 
Falstaft’s Song Dudley | k 
Molly’s Eyes Hawle 
O Come With Me in the Su er Night \ der Stucken 
Frederic Reddal 
1am Reed will take a number of his Brooklyn pup 
er to Manhattan and introduce them at a rec W 
he w give at Carnegie Hal s morning 
lhe Brooklyn Institute has engaged Frederick Archer, 
he Pittsburg organist, for a recital to be given tl ‘ 
»f May at the South Congregational ¢ I 


Mendelssohn’s music played by ar s us a 
tractive feature at the performanc: Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” given at the Academy of Mus yy grad 

ites and students of Packer Institut é The orchestra wa 
lirected by R. Huntington Woodman, musical dire r of 
the Institute 








HE Kunits String Quartet of Pittsburg, compos« 
Messrs von Kunits, first violin; Henry Burck 
second violin Jean De Backer \ la and Henr Mercl 
ell as just finished a busy season’s work. The mem 
bers of the quartet are the s s e Pittsburg O1 
chestr d have atively tle ‘ devot 
the quartet recitals during the year. This year they have 
given the usual series yur concerts at the Hotel Scl 
ey, in November, December, January and Mar attrac 
ng the largest audiences ever gathered in P urg 
series of chamber recitals Phe vOTrk was most Yr 
ably received by the Pittsburg press quart 1 
if out ot town ncerts W e g ) vet 
\pril 19, during the vacation period / 
es Concerts were give { rie 
[ town, ( nnellsville, S« < B F 
entun Carnegie Music Hal Pittsburg; Greensburg 
Rochester, Altoona, Johnstow: Bellevue Sharpsburg 
Pa Akron, Youngstown, Mansfic Marietta, Ohio 


Rochester, N. Y., and Sewickley, Pa 


ill forming a part of the recital series under the manage 
nent of Charles N. Boyd The quartet attracted larg: 
uudiences in every instance and the series of concerts cre 
ated more interest in chamber musi in any previous 
performances ot! the |} d in the i y Pit g. 
Easter Sunday the quartet assisted at the morning and 
evening services in St. Peter’s Presbyterian Church, Rocl 
ester, N. Y., and were most highly complimented 
their performance on this occasion. Encouraged by tl 
success of the past season the quartet is planning 

uch more extended work next year and arrangement 
ire already being made for concerts which will require 
good share of the time which can be spared from the 
work with the Pittsburg Orchestra 


J. Jerome Hayes. 


J, Jerome Hayes, the vocal instructor, has been very 


with « atarrhal fever, but s rec ering rap 


pects to resume teaching in a few days 
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HE grand concert, Chevalier Bayard Com- 
mandery No. 52, Knights Templars, give as 

an entertainment to its members and their 

friends and benefit of the Commandery, which 

will be given in the Auditorium May 18, is 

progressing nicely. This is an opportunity 

long contemplated by the Commandery, and as Chevalier 





Jayard has never failed in an undertaking. a most suc- 
cessful entertainment is assured 

Sir Knight Phinney, conductor of Phinney’s United 
States Band and a member of the Commandery, has kindly 
onsented to give the use of his band of forty-five pieces 


his own assistance. The reputation of this band for 
uperb music and the rendition of beautiful and select 
pieces is so well established that it needs no introduction 
to lovers of music of this city. The concert is not given 
for charitable motives, and the program, given on its 


merits, is well worth the price of admission, and it is to 
he hoped that there will be a handsome surplus of funds, 
the Commandery sh to take this band with them to 
the Triennial at Louisville the coming summer 
ernor Yates and Mayor Harrison will be among 
the honored guests of the Commandery at the Auditorium 
oncert \ crowded house is assured, and will make this 
neert a suitable ending to the musical season, and 
hould greatly facilitate in a financial way the good work 
of the Commandery 
The vocal selections will be a musical treat, as the well- 
known artists, Miss Grace Whistler Misick, contralto; 
William Willett, baritone, and Aimey Major, accompanist, 
1] to the pleasure of the evening 
®A® 
Wednesday evening, May 8, the Schumann Club will 
ive a lecture upon “Song Form,” by Mrs. M. E Bigk 
v, M. B,, illustrated by William A. Willitt, baritone, 


nd Miss Fay Hill, accompanist 
omposers, making up an exceed- 


will also contribt 


The program and 
instructive evening in voice, are: 
FOLKSONGS 

Swedish—-Neckens Polska 

Manx—Sheep Under the Snow 

Welsh—Ar Hyd y Nos. 

Welsh—Men of Harlech 


ngly interesting ar 


g 


Scotch—Loch Lomond 
Arranged by Arthur Foote.) 
Eng I e Me or Not 
By Secchi 
I Leads to Battle 
By Buononcir 
I } sendemeer’s Strean 


ART SONGS 
seethoven 


( \ndenk 

( VI Is S Schubert 

( Litane Schubert 
Ich Grolle Nicht ‘ Schumann 

Ge Widmung Schumann 


FRANK CHESIRE NIXON 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


German—Marie at the Lattice és Franz 
German—The May Night Brahms 
Norwegian—Last Night -..+..Kjerulf 


Norwegian—Prologue to Reminiscences of Mountain and Fjord.Grieg 


Russian—To the Forest... I'schaikowsky 


Bohemian—Songs My Mother Taught Me bteceeteoes Dvorak 

French—Without Thee..... ....Gounod 

French—Song of Faith.. Chaminade 

American—Creole Lover's Song ; . .....Buck 

American—Thy Beaming Eyes... MacDowell 

American—The Rosary..... ‘ ° . Nevin 
©®A® 


Frank King Clark, Chicago’s well-known basso, con 
templates a visit to the Western States in the near future, 
where he will enjoy a much needed rest 


®Aa® 
\ concert was given Wednesday afternoon, May 8, at 
2:1§ o’clock, under the auspices of the Chicago Audi- 
torium Conservatory, at which the following program was 
given 
Piano 
Prelude and Fugue, C major = ...Bach 
Sonata G, op. 14, No. 1 Beethoven 
Laura Campbell, pupil of Mr. Stevens 
Vocal, Madrigal.. 


, Chaminade 
Helen Coupland, pupil of Mrs. Clark 


Piano— 
Love Dreams, No. 1. : > Lisat 
Mazurka in B minor . ce : , Chopin 


Alma McDonald, pupil of Mr. Gleason 
Recitation, Mrs. O'Toole and the Conductor. 
Lillian Kimball, pupil of Mr. Dickson 


Piano 
Davidsbundler Dances, Nos. 1 and 2 Schumann 
Humoreske ... sovwedé ee 
Grace Beach, pupil of Mr. Stevens. . 
Vocal, Burst, Ye Apple Buds.. ve darete ..Emery 
Mrs. Rees Roberts, pupil of Mrs. Clark. 
Piano 
Nocturne, op. 32, No. 1 pvokeseumnse Chopin 
Grand Waltz, op. 42 ‘ catasanencin’ Chopin 
Susie Ford, pupil of Mr. Gleason 
Vocal, Casta Diva (Norma)..... : ne ee Bellini 
Adele B. Medlar, pupil of Mr. Walker. 
Piano 
Prelude from Holberg Suite.... — ‘ fled ...-.Grieg 
BO GE PR vb Keene snc dcsccntenepasveniecs : ‘Meutowtd 
Mrs. Shepard, anil of Mr. Seovens. 
Vocal— 
Eye Hath Not Seen (Holy City)............ mamas bce co cee 
Good-by CO OCHEES C8008 0000605606000 D 000 Cede CESS SOC CRESS esvcesece Tosti 
Teckla Lesiouns, pupil of Mr. Willitt. 
Piano, Waltz in A flat, op. 34, No. 1..... ain ———— 


Stelia Hill, pupil of Mr. Gleason. 

Miss Teckla Leafbourg, who is rapidly coming into 

prominence, is a young Swedish lady with a most prom- 

ising voice. She is a pupil of our popular singer and 
teacher, Mr. Willitt. 

®A® 
rhe farewell concert has been given and now Central 
Music Hall, de: arly be loved by entertained and entertainers, 


will be swept out of existence by commerce, which fails to 
acknowledge upon their own merits either the artistic or 
beautiful. Dedicated December 4, 1879, Marie Litta and 
the Apollo Club, it has for more than twenty years faith 
fully carried out the intentions of the founder, George B 
Carpenter, by the character of its strength in the musical, 
literary and religious life of Chicago 

An excellent program was contributed upon this occasion 
by Charles Gautier, Emil Liebling, Salvatore Tomaso 
Opie Read, Dr, Louis Falk, Miss Rosa Braun and Miss 
Agnes Pringle. The Beethoven Society, the Apollo Club 
and Mendelssohn Club, the Thomas Orchestra and in 
numerable other musical organizations ate numbered 
among the entertainers. Here Patti, Kellogg, Nilsson, 
Gerster, Minnie Hauk, Mme. Valleria, Mme. Hastreiter, 
Annie Louise Carey and many other great vocalists have 
sung some of their best notes. Great instrumentalists 
noted lecturers and brilliant divines have also graced the 
platform of Central Music Hall. 

Ceritral Music Hall has not become antique and was 
well adapted in every way for the purpose for which it was 
designed 

®a® 

Miss Helen Buckley, soprano, sings Kar! Busch’s “Legend 
of the Alps” at Kansas City, May 16, the composer con 
ducting. Thence Miss Buckley goes to Emporia to give a 
lecture-recital on May 18, and on May 23 and 24 Miss Buck 
ley will sing at the Albion Musical Festival 


®A® 


Fine Arts Building, was packed to 


University Hall it 
utmost capacity at the second ballad concert given unde 
the auspices of the Clayton F. Summy Company. and dem 
onstrated the popularity of these concerts 
The selections, modern, were pleasingly interesting, and 
also the fine interpretation given to the entire program by 
the two artists was in itself an education. Some of the 
modern composers, selections and the program of this con 
cert were given in the preceding number of THe Musical 
Courter. Twenty-one selections were given, and among 
the new compositions one was impressed with the idea that 
with few exceptions the composers were trying to discover 
novelties in rhythm and cadence 
a>AG 
The eighth season of the Spiering Quartet will close 
May 29. A résumé of the engagements of the busy mu 
sicians is not uninteresting reading: 
yoO-—-T9O0T 
Oct. 18—Milwaukee, Wis. 
ai 24—Mount Vernon, Ia. 
6 Quadrangle Club, Chicago 
Nov. 13—Chicago. 
“  — 20—Jacksonville, I!) 
St. Louis, Mo 
6—Atlanta, Ga 
” 8—Memphis, Tenn 
Dec. 12—Cedar Falls, Ia 
” 18—Chicago 
19—Fort Wayre, Ind 
Jan. 13—Summerfield Symphony Club (Mrs. Beifield’s residence) 
1s—Peoria, Ili 
17—Riverside, Ripley residence 
e Ouadrangle Club, Chicag 
si s—Ann Arbor, Mich 
Art Institute, Chicago (afternoon 


A mS 


4 Elgin, Ill. (evening) 
Feb. s5-—St. Paul, Minn 


= 1 Topeka, Kan 
- >—-Godfrey, I) 
26 >—St. Louis, M« 


Chicag« 
Columbus, Ohio 


““  27—Logansport, Ind 
Mch. 8—Quadrangle Club, Chicago 
- 13—Visitation Convent, St Louis, Mo. (morning) 
ad 13—St. Louis, Mo 
6—Des Moines, Ia 
27—Boone, Ia 
April 26— Denver, Col. 
“ - 29—Rock Island, Il 
May 29—Adrian, Mich 
®©®A® 
A warm welcome was given Musical Director Jolin 
McGhie when he appeared in the conductor’s chair at the 
Wednesday matinee of the Castle > Square Company Mr 














HELEN CULVER, Oratorio, 
The Great Contralto. ra, 
Concert, 
JUSTIN THATCHER, Recital. 


The Incomparable Tenor. 


“Distinguished Artists ‘and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include: 


‘ HET, 
, one Se Concerts, 
Recitals, 
Musicales. 


; HATTE BARTON KERLIN, 
Concert Pianiste. 


THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON 900-1901. 





oy LESCHETIZKY ” morse 


Mme. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second st., NEW YORK CITY. 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


; also Concert Pianiste. 


LESCHETIZK Y—“' Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.’ 
PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art.” 
HANS RICHTER— ‘Iconsider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a)representative of a most solid schoo 








1.”" 


The Carlisle-Carr... 
Concert Direction, 


108 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., ENGLAND 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, 
AGENCY. 
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McGhie has been ill for over six weeks, and made his first audience to the highest pitch, and gave an encore “I 
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“Mme. Rive-King and Her Pupils. 





to om an » . . 
appearance on Tuesday night. laby,”” by Sam Franko (her teacher). Next came Mrs. 
or pe ; oA 
Richard Arnold (wife of the well-known violinist, Richard ; ; 
id ©a® Miss Gregg Plays at the Convention. 
, Arnold). Mrs. Arnold played beautiful selections with 
1 ° aT, ; T ” > 14 the ; i ] »-ente 
B The Symphony Club entertained with ensemble music at much pathos, receiving rousing applause. Mrs. Wolfer, M mn der yds cama ae h . le ~ 
. : : . “Ls , an . Profe » cherhe ar iene the concert held next season Since the death ol 
; Grand Boulevard Hall, Saturday evening, May 4. This also a pupil of Professor Scherhey, sang two Wiener ‘e , ' 1 Mad K 
» . . ee . S be -* . _ » P ory ier Husband, to whom she was devoted, Madame in 
club is under the direction of Miss Hattie Summerfield Lieder with lots of chic. She is the possessor of a very Par ‘ ‘ ” hs , . 
large, warm mezzo soprano. Mrs. Wolfer also sang at the 1as not played in New York and vicinity, save on a few 
vr D . : -casions t tl lans are fixed. and she will ags . 
©@ae meeting last month. She has made wonderful progress O°°@s!on but the plans are fixed, and she will again re- 
0; f . ’ : Tv su her lac so of the foremost pianists of the « 7 
Th mic opera “The Tar and Tartar” will be the work under Professor Scherhey’s tuition. The Poliklinik may ume her piace as one oO! the tore! pianist f the day. 
+4 eco Cc opetra 4 é € « ‘ ‘ ~ - : = lo - ‘ on > q , 4 ‘ 
1 f the Castle Square Company this week. The opera has be congratulated on such a thorough musical afternoon, With her intense love for art, Madame Rive-King could 
ib o e Castle Square Cx an) s ’ F é : : all . ot é an tot i 
- > 2 1. and all those present seemed to enjoy it to the utmost not remain in seciusion, aithougnh more or less depresse< 
1 not been given in Chicago for nine years. Charles W ines _—v by her great loss. Despite some rumors to the contrary 
d Meyer, now a member of the company, was in the original —— _ Madame K ' were : i health all along, and n a 
’ Wladal! ng Nas t » in goo 1€aitnh all along, ¢ ow 
roduction f ; » Chicago season in more than ; : : ae oe “sie 
n, Sg ductic n and followed the Chicago seas : on the eve of the summer she finds herself in fine physica 
r, 800 performances. Bernard Sinsheimer String Orchestra. neiitiicies oad ding toll tani te, Selaie tor tint ‘caleba hie 
, ® A LARGE and enthusiastic audience assembled last on Lake Ontario, near Rochester, N. \ At this home 
. A citizens’ testimonial concert for the benefit of Alexian Friday evening at Carnegie Lyceum, the attraction 1 Rive-King conducts a summer school for a 
Brothers Hospital will be given May 15 in the Auditorium being Mr. Sinsheimer’s String Orchestra concert. Th umber of advanced pupils 
The artists will be from the Chicago Musical College and orchestra consists chiefly of pupils of Mr. Sinsheimer, and One of these pupils, Miss Charlotte Gregg, played last 
iS will present for program: they show considerable proficiency. The orchestral num- week at the convention of the Federation of Musical 
- bers were: Clubs, held at Cleveland, and from all reports carried 





Organ 





Prelude and Fugue 








Berceuse , Arensky Entr’acte .. ; 
d Dr. Louis Falk, the veteran organist Aufzug der Meistersinger. Wagner-Ritt 
| Introductory Remarks Among the pupils of Mr. Sinsheimer, Leo Meyer playe 





Dr. M. J. Seifert, Chairman Executive Committee 












Liszt Holbere Suite Grie 


g her audience by storm. Miss Gregg played Liszt’s “Hun- 
et garian Fantaisi the orchestral part being performed on 
ys second piano by Mrs. Nellie Saunders, also a Rive-King 
d pupi The Tuesday M le f R ester, appointed 


a Vocal, Grand Air de Zaire Mercadante @ Movement irom the Mendelssohn Concerto; Master Miss Gregg as the official delegate to the convention from 
M. Herman Devries Herzberg a movement from a Kreutzer Concerto, and the organization. and the results attest the wisdom of the 
Piano Miss Holzman played the Andante and Finale from De  celection. for Miss Gregg showed the high musical status 
, =< 3rahms Sop ie i : 
—— ~ ~ cages ha ote . net if , : a Be _— so venth ¢ ropes: of her city, Rochester, the Tuesday Musicale, as she did 
Rud tal ag ae tee ateukin All of these excellent numbers were played with thor } ching and inspiration of Madame Rive-King 
Vacnt aris: tie Melue Ge Gebe Gounod uughness. The technic of these pupils is well developed, and Mre Saunders al lois Rochester her place of 
, Marie Forrest-Ganz, soprano (last season in Berlin, Germany) they have musical taste, giving ample proof of Mr. Sins dence After the ' t at which Miss Grege and 
i Addres - is ditties tie heimer’s thoroughness as a violin teacher. The orchestra’ Mrs. Saunders played. the representative of a musical 
we - a aetviedueaiee Hubay Members are Bernard Sinsheimer, conductor; Georg: lub of New Yorl ty came behind the stage and con 
d Berr rd Listemanr America’s greatest violin rtuos Levy, concertmaster ; Miss 3essie Stonebraker Leo gratulated Miss G nae You know.’ said the New 
y Vocal. Grand air, La Reine de Saba Gounod Meyer, Miss Birdie Hochheimer, Jack A. Dryfoos, Mis Yorker I liked vy pre t Fant e. for 
', M. Gauthier, tenor Hortense Holzman, Morton Lachenbruch, Miss Emily it is so like Dvoral 
J "’ — Liszt Delafield, Edwin Herts, Miss Gertrude McCready, Miss While gratefu r the congratulations, Miss Gregg de- 
| Polonaise, E major Liszt Fannie Levine \. Hass, Murray Bass, Miss Hortense murred at the comp ‘ ind s 
Rudolph Ganz Dinkelspiel, Charles Hirsch, Miss Elsie Asiel, Monros “No. it is not at ke Dvorak, but like Madame Rive 
. Vocal, Trio, Jerusalem . Lombardi-Verdi Schwarzschild, Miss Leila Stanton, Henry Eckstein, Miss King. I studied the Fantais vith her and with no one 
me. © ~5 sf mean ae Julia Friedlander, Hugo Hayman, A. Kupferstein, Her-  ejce.” 
®G®A® man Sussman, Miss Sarah Sheinert, Ralph Goldmark, Al- Miss Gregg is herself a successful teacher. and by all 
Miss Jennette Louden and Miss Elaine de Sellem, of fred Hauser, J. Holland and D. Pfeiffer lds the best pianist in Rochester Naturally Madame 
the American Conservatory. will give a recital in Kimball Officers—George H. Levy, president; Miss Emily Dela Rive-King is proud of her hievements his summer 
Hall Tuesday evening, May 14. Adolf Weidig will assist field, vice-president; Hugo Hayman, secretary Madame Rive-King’s class will number about ten Among 
hese pupils are several very promising pianists, but all 
must feel it a rare privilege to be able to study with an 
irtist of Madame Rive-King’s genius and fame These 


Two Successful Scherhey Pupils. Mantelli’s South American Engagement. 


summers near vad lake are productive 


ISS MARY JORDAN BAKER, a talented pupil of M* EUGENIA MANTELLI-DE ANGELIS. the © ennai Citas att: Gar On: tee Sheen aie ea ae 


Professor Scherhey, met with great success at a 


famous operatic contralto, has just accepted a four 


r Madame King’s character must prove helpful to the young 


musicale given by the members of the Poliklinik on May months’ opera engagement at Santiago de Chile. As THE as well as those of riper years. Charming manners and 
2 at the Arion Hall. This sweet little singer did not do Musica. Courier announced last week, Madame Mantelli gentle speech, allied to force, are a combination rarely found 


herself justice at first, owing to a little nervousness on returned recently from a highly successful engagement at 


her part, which she soon overcame, however, on singing Lisbon, Portugal, and both she and her husband hac 


t and yet that about describes Madame Rive-King, and- 


1 may be ascribed as a factor in her stccess, and certainly 


the second number. Her selections were “Spring Song,” planned to spend the summer in New York and vicinity she has been one of the successful women of her times 

by Nevin (which was accompanied beautifully by Miss But since the prima donna came back to New York, the As a pianist it seems almost superfluous to write about 
Rosalind Klein, violin obligato, and Mrs. Scherhey at the cables have brought her several offers, and this one for Madame Rive-King. The world of music has recognized 
piano); her second number was “Il Bacio,” by Arditi, South America was too tempting to resist her as one of the elect, and the honors that have “been 
which she sung with artistic taste. She was compelled to The singer and her husband, M. De Angelis, will sail heaped upon her in th past will have their counterpart 
sing the third time, and sang “Der Asra,” Rubinstein. on the First Bismarck, on May 9. They are obliged to jn what is to be accorded her in the future One thing 
Although a born American, her enunciation of the Ger- go to Paris to join the other members of the company, may be stated here. Madame Rive-King. now in her prime 
man was surprisingly good Altogether it was a genuine’ which will sail from a European port for South America will make a recital tour next season, and will play with 
success, and several members of the club have already The company expects to reach the shores of Chili in about some of our leading orchestras rhe New York “iad of 
expressed the wish of hearing Miss Baker again next thirty days after the date of sailing he pianist is at 52 East Twenty-first stre 

season. The petite young singer is to be congratulated, Besides her old repertory, Madame Mantelli will sing in 

and we all wish her many more such successes. ‘Fedora,” the opera by Giordano, one of the great su 


Following Miss Baker came a violin solo, “Hungarian cesses on the Continent this season. The operas in Man 


Rhapsodie,” by Hauser, which was played with tempera- telli’s list include “Samson and Delilah,” “Favorita,”’ 
ment and dash | Dy Miss Rosal ind Klein. She aroused her “Aida,” “Carmen” and “Trovatore.” 
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| daberpermurhitnnas plays in Bonn this week with 
the Joachim Quartet. 


5 he ne is talk of a scholarship in memory of 
the late manager D’Oyley Carte, to be estab- 
lished at the Royal Academy of Music in London. 


ELLONI, a distinguished polyglot, and at one 
time administrator of the Théatre des Italiens, 
Paris, died recently at Reuil, at the ripe age of nine- 
ty-one. He was the intimate friend of Verdi, 
Vieuxtemps and Liszt. 


HE Evening Sun quite neatly summed up the 
position of foreign opera singers in the follow- 
ing editorial paragraph: 

“It is now stated that Madame Melba has aban- 
doned her Australian tour. These singing people 
find it very hard to do anything which will keep 
them away from this city for any considerable 
length of time.” 


A SOUTH BOSTON reader asks us to give the 

name of the best work on instrumentation in 
the German language. There are many, but the 
best was written in French by a man called Hector 
Berlioz. It is to be had in German. So is the val- 
uable treatise by Gevaert, a Belgian. Any music 
store will furnish the names of the German theoreti- 
cal writers, whose name is legion. We recommend 
our correspondent to pursue his studies in this 
branch—and in English—in Prout’s “The Orches- 
tra,” the most successful and best written of any 
work of the kind in English or German. And it is 
more succinct, more modern than either Berlioz or 


Gevaert. 


6 POCRYPHAL daughters for two eminent 
musicians have just been found by the Italian 
papers,” says Percy Betts. “One is supposed to be 
the daughter of Berlioz, who recently came a long 
journey to hear M. Alvarez sing at Monte Carlo, 
in Berlioz’s ‘Faust.’ She is eighty-five, and was 
carried ina chair. If this interesting lady is eighty- 
five, she must have been born when Berlioz was 
twelve. As a matter of fact, Berlioz’s only child 
was a son, a naval officer, who predeceased him. 
“The other story is stranger still. It is told by 
the Genoa Secolo, and is to the effect that Verdi left 
a daughter Maria, the mother being (of all persons 
in the world) Malibran. Considering that Malibran 
died at the Manchester Musical Festival in 1836, 
when Verdi was a half starving organist at Busseto, 
the whole affair seems preposterous. The lady is 
said now to be a shopkeeper at Rio, and according 
to the same authority she came to Busseto in 1898 
and was received by Verdi with great affection. 
But the composer seems to have made no mention 


of her in his will.” 
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HERE seems to be a scarcity of national an- 
thems on this globe. Close investigation of 
the claims to originality, on the part of almost any 
nation you choose to name, results in the discovery 
that its anthem really belongs to someone else. 
We need not mention the English or the American 
or a half dozen others. Now it is the Swedes who 
are trying for a new anthem. Sweden’s national 
hymn is “God Save Our King,” a tune that is prac- 
tically the same as the English “God Save the 
King.” Its rivals are “The King’s Song” and 
“Thou Ancient and Wind Swept Mountain Our 
North,” the latter being the most popular of the 
three. 
So a competition was organized last month, to 
which the composers of Sweden were bidden. 


There was a public vote taken on the subject, the 
result of which is yet to be learned. 

When will America have a genuine American 
national hymn? We suppose when America pro- 
duces a composer who will write American music. 


LSEWHERE in this issue may be found a com- 
munication from the committee for the erec- 
tion of the Franz Liszt Memorial in Weimar. This 
is sent to the Everett Piano Company, New York, 
in acknowledgment of 3,417.93 marks, the pro- 
ceeds of the Liszt memorial concert given here last 
spring by Richard Burmeister, under the auspices 
of the Everett Company. This acknowledgment 
is worded generously, as befits the conduct of the 
Everett Company in connection with the Liszt con 
cert, for the entire expenses of the affair, with all 
the hard preliminary work, were most unselfish'y 
undertaken by the Everett Piano Company. 


MASCAGNI-MAD. 

CCORDING to some of the foreign papers this 

country must be Mascagni-mad. <A despatch 
to the London Daily Express asserts that Peter Mas- 
cagni has signed a contract for a tour of the United 
States. He is to get only $10,000 a week person 
ally for eight weeks and his season is to begin Oc- 
tober 15. The orchestra of eighty which is to 
make music under this Leghorn composer is said 
to consist of picked men. “Picked” and plucked 
this band will most certainly be after the eight 
weeks have expired. Schuch, Winderstein and 
Eduard Strauss can inform Peter on this point. 
Besides, who is the manager insane enough to give 
such a guarantee? 

Mascagni has been itching to visit America for 
years. This we know. He thinks it an El Dorado, 
wherein the ignorant are dying to hear the immortal 
strains of that Mascagni perversion of Handel's 
“Largo” known as_ the Intermezzo What 
“frozen feet” he will have two days after his arrival 
here! But, of course, there is nothing in the story. 
It is only a “flyer” to feel the public pulse over here 
What in the world can Mascagni do in America? 
Compose? Conduct? Or just exhibit himself in 
vaudeville? His conducting is of the most com- 
monplace sort, and for him to bring over an orches- 
tra would be sheer folly. Even the Banda Rossa 
failed—why should Peter Mascagni, a one opera 
composer, succeed? Except, of course, as a 
“freak” on the vaudeville circuit. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 
a te ) a certain extent, perhaps, the fact that some 
of them are owned by publishers of music 
prevents them from taking quite the independent 
attitude in criticism that we have always endeavored 
to make a characteristic of the Musical Standard.” 
Thus Editor E. A. Baughan in the London Must- 
cal Standard. We rather look on the above as a de 
cided admission that THe Musica Courier is 
right in its assertion that no newspaper owned by a 
music publisher can be independent in its opinions 
After all is it not the point of view? If the Musi 
cal Standard prefers to do business on the good old- 
fashioned lines of a half century ago and publish a 
weekly in accordance, it is not our affair. It was 
, English, too—that remarked 





another newspaper 
the difference between THE MusicaL Courier and 
English musical newspapers, and this comparison 
rather nettled Brother Baughan. He is too good a 
man to bother about such things. He edits the 
Standard, easily the best musical weekly in Great 
Britain at present, and as he is sensible enough not 
to enter into competition with THE Musica Covu- 
RIER—which would be an absurd proceeding—we 
leave him to his Old-World delusions, gently re- 
minding him, however, that we are right—the Musi- 
cal Standard is “a music publisher's circular.” 
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A CRITICAL BUREAU. 


DWARD A. BAUGHAN—who is almost as 
ubiquitous as Andrew Lang—writes most 


entertainingly in the London Monthly Musical Rec- 
ord about a bureau for music critics. He, being a 
hard working member of the guild, knows what it 
is to g 
forced to assume a sympathetic attitude. 


o to concerts out of sorts with music and yet 
There- 
fore he pleads for the artist who may be also indis- 
posed and apt to fall below his own standard. We 
agree with Mr. Baughan in this, delicately suggest- 
ing to him that perhaps the young American pian- 
ist he held up in the Musical Standard as an “awful 
example” might have been suffering from just such 
an indisposition! 

However, the writer’s idea is a clever one. When 
an artist, because of mood or for physical reasons, 
wishes to change his program, why not have this 
change announced from the stage by means of num- 
bers? This device has been already adopted b 
some in the West. A pianist with a large num- 
bered repertory is able to play what he pleases 
and what pleases his audience, we hope. Then a 
much more dangerous idea is put forth. If a piano 
proved not in the best of condition or of inferior 
make the public could be informed of the fact by 
means of a delicate scale of criticism, and the poor 
pianist would not be blamed for hard tone, touch 
Now we know Mr. Baughan 


h joker 


and insecure technics 
to be a joker, a subtle one, an un-Englis 
Fancy in either the Record or Standard or in any 
other of the publishers’ weeklies for which he 
writes, fancy saying a disagre eable word, no matter 
how veiled and guarded in expression, about an En- 


lish piano! Yes, Mr. Baughan has a funny bone 


FLOWERS AND FIORITURE. 
S' )ME time ago one of our contributors called 


g 
attention to the dangers which prime donne, 
white mice, tenors and soubrettes were incurring 
by the receipt of “floral tributes’; that is, genuine 
floral tributes, fresh flowers pure hased regardless of 
expense from some of the firms which make our 
streets hideous with their motley colored hearses 
Che usual floral tributes handed over the footlights 
by the ushers are quite harmless, for they have 
passed several seasons in the safe seclusion of the 
property room in the company of the snowflakes 
and the pasteboard dragot s we all know. Nobody 
need be afraid of them. Now, however, a French 
doctor in his “Curiositees de la Médicine” warns 
all singers against these deleterious presents 
The great laryngolist, Dr. Favoel, tells us that 
Marie Sasse, the well-known singer, when appear- 
ing in a most fashionable Paris salon received a 
magnificent bouquet of Parma violets. She was 
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very fond of their fragrance, and sniffed and 


snuffed at them with delight Then she tried te 
sing, but her voice was gone. How is this to be 


explained? Science explains it easily enough. 
There are sound undulations and scent vibrations, 
and when they get into a 20-foot roped ring, 
not to say an ordinary drawing rapm or stage, the 
scent undulations knock the others out of tune 
The scent, in fact, hits the voice in its solar plexus 
or its vocal cords, and then the voice has to throw 
down. (We believe 


up the sponge or to “lay 
“lay” is the orthodox term to use in this connec- 
tion). Serious investigations have demonstrated 
that the odor of mimosas, tuberoses, hyacinths and 
violets produced hoarseness. .Mme. Renée Rich- 
ard, of the Paris Opéra, remarked that when her 
pupils carried bouquets in their waist belts, their 
vocal cords were affected. Madame Krauss found 
violets always made her hoarse. Christine Nilsson 
tells of an artist who had to sing in a salon decorat 
ed in the most approved fashion with roses and 
other odorous vegetables. 


After the performance he felt great pain in his 
larynx and lost his voice for several months, Em- 


ma Calvé declared that the scent of elder flowers 
hurts her, while the basso Delmar recommends 
eau de cologne as a prophylactic against the 
noxious vapors of flowers, being a prototechnic 
aldehyde, a thing which the goddess Flora never 


heard of. In the conservatoire Professor Seguy 
forbids the young ladies to use perfumes under 
pain of sinking from soprani to low contraiti. 
Most convincing is the opinion of Faure, who 
wrote a book on the “Hygiene of Singing,” and de- 
clares that the violet is as dangerous an enemy of 
the singer as the use of alcohol or bad tobacco. 


UNPUBLISHED WAGNER LET- 
TERS. 


ITI. 
HE Festpiel of 1876, as is known, was not a 
success either financially or artistically. The 
master had to face a large deficit and was dissatis- 
fied with the performances in which neither the 
scenery nor the representatives came up to his ideal. 
Yet he resolved to try and repeat the production in 


1S7 


77, making, however, the enterprise dependent 


on the assent of Betz and Niemann. He wrote, 
therefore, November 30, 1876, to Albert Niemann: 
Dear Frienp—I am now compelled to declare myself in 

r. My 


regard to the repetition of the Festspiel next summe 
declaration must depend entirely on you and Betz. I there 





fore apply to you both. 
The possibility of this repetition can be based only on 
e unchanged retention of the personnel. I know that I 


all encounter unfavorable opinions about certain of the 


sts, which I am forced to regard as impossible to change 
Will you assen 1 ne to me once more for six weeks? 
I put the same question to Betz 

That’s a dry phrase, my dear fellow, is it not? But 


\s you advised, I went to Italy, and now find myself 

Rome. Do you fancy that I have found a single refresh 
ng or reanimating day? Not even a day was granted to 
Everything that ever tortured me follows m«¢ ever 
lasting anxiety in the fac F th attainable. E he 

isting anxiety 1 the tace of the unattamabDle .ven when 


I do not think of the material anxieties about my un 
lertaking, you will understand me plainly, if I recognize, 
after all my uncommon heart wearing zeal which called 


} 


hese performances into life, that the result of our labors 
vas only an expenditure of energy without aim or use 
What deep dissatisfaction most I have seen in you! I 
posed your opinion because I could not agree with you 
hat this or that change of cast would have made an alter 
tion in the matter. You forget that you—you alone—were 
he genius of the presentation, while all the rest was in 
dustry and good will. In this last respect Betz did aston 
ishingly, so that he really won my respect and esteem; how 
sad that now he has lost the good will. 

But say to yourself, It would be a fine thing, by a repe 

on which would now remove many blots, to reproduce 
the whole, once more, in the greatest purity. I must let 
this depend entirely on your good will and your confi- 
dence in Betz 

Only say at once, yes or no! But remain assured that 
the sweet moment of the outburst of an unchecked feeling 


] It het nm We } 


loyalty betweer two belongs to my dearest recollec 


I go to Florence on Sunday. Meanwhile, poste restante, 


&e RicHarp WAGNER 


To Franz Betz, Berlin. 


Dear, EsteEMED Frienp—Your letter, which I must re 
gard as a model in every respect, makes it very difficult 
to me to submit myself again to your judgment, even if 
it were to gain your approbation. I was most urgently 
compelled to declare myself respecting this year’s repeti- 
tion of the Festspiel; my resolution I could only make 
in the posibility of winning you over. How shall I succeed 
in winning you over? Shall I persuade you if I cannot 
convince you? 

About what part of our production could not stronger re 
marks be made than the reproaches you make to yourself 


on your share? I have never been able to express to one 


of my actors the admiration which, with the most con 


scientious earnestness, I expressed to you about the chief 
part of your performance. If you did not feel yourself at 
ease and at home in the “Rheingold,” I must tell you that 
it was the case with us all, and that during the rehearsals 
(partly perhaps from the setting up of scenery) I met 
with difficulties which I in vain labored to overcome, while 
on the other hand I racked my powers of invention to rid 
us all of a materially crippling stiffness. We now know 
how to find’: some remedy for this; there must be many 





corrections in the scenery, and for the sake of attaining 
this satisfactory result we must once again unite. 

With regard to over-exertion for you, think of what you 
have passed through in the past years, the inconceivably 


+ 


conscientious study of this most unheard-of role! This is 
now in the widest sense all over; go on now with the 
second production with the perfect composure which the 


consciousness of complete mastery must give you. No ex 


ertion of rehearsals is longer necessary, and even as ré¢ 
gards the performances you would only oblige me if you 
prescribe for me the most convenient plan for you. That 
will be the best for us all, and meet y July 1 at yo 

villa. I should gladly have a day or a few hours with 
you in a year so desolate for me. When we two, you and 
I are together, then the sp ¥f the Nibelungen work 
is at home and speaks. It is necessary for me to have 


some conversation with you this year, otherwise I have 
nothing in view. Cordial greetings from, your 
RICHARD WAGNER 
(With wife and children.) 
Vitta Diana, Ems, June 18, 1877 
Wagner was now no longer able to reserve his 
great creation for his own house at Bayreuth, and 
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Leipsic was the first city to produce the whole 


Ring in the spring and fall of 1878. Angelo Neu 
mann, who had achieved this in Leipsic, then 
planned to give performances with his Leipsic 
company at Berlin. But the Royal Opera House 
was not to be thought of, and the Berlin Wagner 
Society, in March, 1878, organized an excursion to 
Schwerin for a performance of the “Walkie,” with 
Hill as Wotan. 


fused to lend to Neumann the Gewandhaus Orches 


Moreover, the city of Leipsic re 


tra for Berlin, and he thought of engaging the Sym 
phonie Orchestra of Berlin. On this matter Wag 
ner wrote as follows to Angelo Neumann: 


EsteEMED Str AND Patron—I thank your for your 


communication and the expression of your good will. On 
the matter itself, I note that you—with me—have no doubt 
that the Berlin enterprise would on this occasion be 
touched by me only under the idea that this year the 
plan frustrated by the Leipsic magistrates uld be car 
ried out as was resolved last year. That plan was, t 
insport your successful Leipsic performances quite in 
act to an adequate theatre in Berlin An orchestra that 
had studied the work perfectly was reckoned on as an es 


sential factor. 
But it is quite impossible for a Berlin orchestra—be it 
ever so good a symphony orchestra—without singers, and 


in only a short time, to be bri 


ught to such a good per 
formance; it certainly would cost immense expense to 
bring it to such a condition by countless rehearsals in the 


highest degree tiresome for the trained singers This 
and as only difficulties everywhere present themselves—I 
am of the deliberate opinion that you should remain in 
Leipsic and let the Berlin public come to you 

Please consent! Think, too, please, please, always of 
only one thing, to keep your performances on an impor 
tant footing—and ever to make them nobler; then, Leip 


sic is and will continue to interest me Already I must 


regard it as a disgraceful error to be willing to allow the 
change of two conductors for these performances If I 
can find in all Germany one conductor of whose correct 
tempo I can safely be assured I shall lie down and die 

peace. I hope that Seidel (sic) will become such, but only 


for God’s sake—not to let a second one put in any beats 


This would be a reason for the utter ruin of the perform 
ances 
Greetings to Dr. Forster. To you, a prayer, always to 


remain a friend to your devoted RiIcHARD WAGNER 
BayreutsH, Feb. 20, 1879 


Anton Seidl trained the orchestra to tl 


pertect 


content of the master, and the first performance of 


the Ring at the Berlin Victoria Theatre, under An 
gelo Neumann, was a success. Wagner was present 
at the first cyclus, and returned with his family for 


the fourth. In reply to a telegraphic congratula 


tion, he replied by telegraph on his sixty-eighth 
birthday to 


Angelo Neumann, Viktorea Theatre, Berlin. 

Bayreutn, M R8 

Das deutsche Volk- ist viel gesagt! 

Ich hofft’ auf Euch—und hab’s gewagt 

Wem rechte Kunst zu eigen, 

Das sollte hier sich zeigen 

Ihr wart mir treu, das Spiel gewann 

Der Wagner gern sich nennen kann 

Gruss sei denn allen, Mann und Weibe, 

Gruss auch dem Rémer’ (und dem Scheibe’) 
RICHARD WAGNER 


The Machinist. 2. The Inspector of the Le 


psic Theatre 


rhe prospect was now growing brighter; King 


Ludwig offered his orchestra for the summer of 
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1882. Wagner’s new drama on which he was 
working hard, his “Parsifal’’ was destined for these 
performances. The following letter to Niemann 
thanks him for producing “Tristan” at Berlin, and 
tells him of the approaching conclusion of the “Par- 
sifal” score. It was completed in Palermo, Janu- 
ary 14, 1882: 


To Albert Niemann, Berlin. 

DeAR Frienp—Now I begin to feel that it is no longer 
possible to put off writing to you. How is this? Well, 
I made a—so to speak—vow not to write another line till 
I had written out the last part of my “Parsifal” score. 
* * * JT was sorry when I got your news; finally it 
shocked me to hear of your success. Finally should I 
write you yourself with my own hand? Then the stom- 
ach devils which had rendered me unable to work for 
some days came along—so farewell my vow! The score 
must wait till the new year, and now comes Niemann! 
Your Tristan is and remains a wondrous achievement. 
The man who will not believe in you can go no further. 
Content and thoroughly delighted was I at your repeated 
exertions for that, the most extravagant of my works. 
{ could smile with sympathy, that here one had to swim 
against the stream. Now I laugh aloud at your success— 
it is contrary to the course of the stars—but it is all right 
with you—so be it! 

I must make Tristan once more human for theatre even- 
ings, &c.; I only need some space time. The demand is 
too excessive, and in every respect has no reference to the 
success of the impossible. 

Now to my score, the last on which I am resuming 
work. The piano arrangement must soon be ready, then 
I'll send it you. See Mosjeh and say how you feel dis- 
posed to him 

Cordial greetings to your wife, who seems to have been 
strongly on my side in the “Tristan” affair. Believe in my 
admiration. Yours, RicHaRD WAGNER. 

PaLerMo, Horet Des Patmes, Dec. 16, 1881. 

The master knew that ‘“Parsifal” would be his 
last drama, but he was full of energy, and on Janu- 
ary 12, 1883, a month before his death, he wrote 
from Venice to Angelo Neumann that he wished to 
live long enough to create a sure future for his 
young son, Siegfried. In a letter to F. Schon, in 
Worms, he wrote, in 1880, that he hoped after his 
“Parsifal” to “offer every year one of his older 
works in model performances as his artistic ‘instru- 
ment to his friends.” But this was not to be. 





Platon Brounoff. 


i’ )UNOFF’S various activities keep him before the 
public constantly, what with his teaching, students’ 
recitals, conducting, his lecture-recital on “Russian Music 
and Life,” &c. 
Of his new violin romanze the violinist and teacher, 
Mark M. Fonaroff, writes as follows: 
Dear Mr. Brounorr—I had the opportunity to examine your “Ro- 
ce de Concert,” for violin and piano, and find it a very interest- 
)riginal composition. To show you how much I like it, I 
I have put it on the program of the annual concert of the 


Edueational Alliance String Orchestra, next Sunday evening, when 


| be played by sixteen violins in unison. Truly yours, 
Mark M. Fonarorr 

3rounoff’s pupil, Miss Vivien McConnell, whose Knabe 
Hall concert was such a fine success, played recently for 
the Sorosis Club and at an uptown church affair. She 
also played solos at the concert at the Educational Alli- 
ance last Saturday evening, and has other concert ap- 
pearances in view. 

Miss Clara Gorn, the soprano pupil, sang solos at a 
recent visit of Brounoff and his Russian Capella to a 
New Jersey club, and her sweet voice and nice singing 


pleased all. 





Frieda Siemens Disturbs Things. 


W* print the following from the Boston Journal of 

Friday, May 3: 

Miss Frieda Siemens brought consternation to Mr. Gericke last 
night and wrecked one of the most cherished traditions of the Sym 
phony Orchestra. It was at Cambridge and Miss Siemens, respond- 

t 


lause that followed her piano solo and apparently en 


ng to the app 


tirely ignorant of Mr. Gericke’s ironclad rule forbidding encores, 
marched over to the piano again, sat down and drew her fingers over 
the keys 


The hair of every orchestra player stood on end. Mr. Gericke 
whirled round to the piano and said something in a peremptory 
tone, whereat Miss Siemens hastily started to rise. But the audience 
renewed its applause. Mr. Gericke saw he was in a peculiar box and 
evidently gave the word to go on, for immediately the encore by the 
lady, a Chopin Nocturne, began. 

Loeffler trod on Kneisel’s toe, Schroeder smiled grimly and 
Gericke, turning his back to the player, got behind the raised top 
of the piano and patted Max Zach on the back to keep him from 
choking. and for the first time in history an encore was played.— 
Boston Journal, May a. 











The Grey Wolf. 
The grey wolf comes again: I had made him fast 
The door with chains; how has the grey wolf passed 
My threshold? I have nothing left to give; 
Go from me now, grey wolf, and let me live! 
I have fed you once, given all you would, given all 
I had to give, I have been prodigal ; 
I am poor now, the table is but spread 
With water and a little wheaten bread; 
You have taken all I ever had from me; 
Go from me now, grey wolf, and let me be! 


The grey wolf, crouching by the bolted door, 
Waits, watching for his food upon the floor; 
I see the old hunger and the thirst of blood 
Rise up, under his eyelids, like a flood; 
What shall I do that the grey wolf may go? 
This time, I have no store of meats to throw; 
He waits; but I have nothing, and I stand 
Helpless, and his eyes fasten on my hand. 
O grey wolf, grey wolf, will you not depart, 
This time, unless I feed you with my heart? 
ArtTHUR Symons in Saturday Review. 


FIRMLY believe that piano playing killed Franz 


Rummel. He died last Friday in Berlin. The 
news reached his brother-in-law, E. L. Morse, in a 
cablegram from Mrs. Rummel, who was formerly 
Miss Leila Morse, the daughter of Prof. S. F. B. 
Morse, of telegraph fame. The pianist had been 
ailing since his last tour here in 1898, when his 
shaky memory worried his friends. After that the 
mental malady progressed so rapidly that poor 
l'ranz was placed in a sanitarium, but without re- 
lief. Then, not caring to leave her husband any 
longer alone, Mrs. Rummel, brave and devoted 
woman that she is, had the invalid brought back to 
his home, where she nursed him to the bitter end. 
lf you can find anything in the Ibsen dramas more 
hideous than such a life for a wife and mother, then 
show it me. There before her daily eyes the hus- 
band that she had dared all for—she was a fashiona- 
ble girl in society when he first met her—died; and 
such a death, the death of the soul! The story 
makes one shudder, and again fiction pales before 
the ineluctable actuality of life. 

And now I come back to my first statement—it 
was not dissipation, but piano playing, that killed 
Franz Rummel. He was the most desperate stu- 
dent of the keyboard that I ever met. I think that 
his secret ideal was to achieve the technic of Tausig, 
the intellectuality of Von Biilow and the emotion- 
ality of Rubinstein. That he fell short of this triune 
perfection need hardly be said. He was not a phe- 
nomenal artist in any way, yet a pianist of a high 
order. His range was wonderful. The historical 
recitals in Madison Square Garden proved that. 
From John Bull to Johann Brahms he played all 
composers—one is tempted to say all compositions 
—with equal understanding and sympathy. He 
had his preferences—Bach, Beethoven, Schumann 
—and he interpreted Brahms rarely well. I think 
that he was at his best in Schumann, in the Sym- 
phonic Studies, the C major Fantaisie and in the 
Concerto. These three numbers he played, when 
at his top notch, with great power, with consuming 
passion. He was not a phlegmatic, academic pian- 
ist—far from it. Never did Rummel quite master 
himself in public; there was always a _ rhythmic 
unsteadiness, always a slip of memory somewhere 
during the concert. And he often let his fingers run 
away with him. Yet I have heard surprisingly fine 
performances from him. On his return here, in the 


Lenox Lyceum, he played the G major Concerto 
of Beethoven and the E flat Concert of Liszt in a 
superlative manner. I remember well telling him 
that he interpreted the sneer in the Scherzo of Liszt 
as no other pianist. 

“Very well then, I am the Pianist Who Sneers,” 
he said in French, and laughing in his overwhelm- 
ing fashion, and looking like an amiable MephistJ, 
he rapped on the table with the famous Rummel 
ring. It was a signal once heard, never forgottei. 

He it was, if I am not mistaken, who first played 
the B flat minor Concerto of Tschaikowsky in New 
York after Von Biilow. For that matter he played 
anything and everything well. But he was too 
strenuous in his methods, too keyed-up, too nerv- 
ous, too athletic and too brimming over with life to 
last long. Even during the study hours he “went 
for” his instrument with the same vim as if a mon- 
ster audience were listening. And that reminds me 
—he gave the second Tschaikowsky Piano Con- 
certo in G here for the first time at the Philhar- 
monic Society Festival in 1893. 

The first time I saw Rummel was in 1880, in 
Philadelphia. At a hotel table he sat, with Lous 
Blumenberg. The trio had just played in the Acad- 
emy of Music, and in’ Rubinstein’s B flat major Pi- 
ano Trio. To this moment I can hear Rummel's 
laughter as he battered down some argument or 
other—for he was a hard fighter, a good hater. He 
criticised other pianists, but was just—just consid- 
ering that he was a pianist. I remember his saying 
to Steinberg and myself: “Paderewski can beat me 
in the Chopin double-sixths study, but I am still his 
master when it comes to the double note one in G 
sharp minor.” 

Rummel was born in London, January 11, 1853, 
of German father and English mother. Strangely 
enough Louis Maas, the pianist, also dead, broke 
his nose at school. This fact Maas himself told me. 
When Rummel was fourteen he went to Brussels to 
study with Brassin and after winning a first prize 
he became one of the staff teachers. His début was 
made at Antwerp December 22, 1872, on which oc- 
casion he played the Henselt Concerto. But he 
admitted to me that he had under the reversed name 
of Lemmur appeared in public before that date. 
While he was intensely nervous, I don’t believe any- 
one enjoyed, with more fervor, sitting in front of a 
keyboard with an orchestra at his back. Then the 
war horse in him awoke—as he used to say—and 
often the orchestra had a hard time to keep up 
with the pace. 

Franz Rummel came to America in 1878, and in 
1886 made a tour with Lilli Lehmann and Ovide 
Musin. His last appearances here at Chickering 
Hall were disastrous ones. The memory upon 
which he justly prided himself began to show the 
ravages of overwork. He often said that if the 
energy and time and talents he put into piano play- 
ing had been diverted into commercial or scientific 
channels he would have been rich and much more 
famous. But all musicians say that. Rummel was 
too infatuated with music, with the piano to have 
ever been happy in any other calling. That he 
never compassed the celebrity he expected we all 
know. He was not a man for the general public. 
There was little of the charlatan in him. He could 
play on occasions sensationally ; but the whole tenor 
of his life was at odds with vulgar success. He was 
earnest, had genuine artistic ideals, and never wa 
vered in them. Well read, a linguist and a trav- 
eled man, Rummel was a most entertaining racon- 
teur, and always in high spirits. He, naturally 
enough, made many friends in New York and Ber- 
lin, in which latter city he received the title of Pre- 
fessor. Three children and Mrs. Rummel survive 
him; to the latter sympathy, heartfelt and over- 
flowing, goes forth. 

©Aa® 


The picture of Verdi, which you see for tiie first 
time to-day, is the last ever taken of the great man 
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during his lifetime. With him is Umberto Cam- 
panari, his lawyer, and the brother of Giuseppe. It 
is at Sant’ Agata, Verdi’s country home. You will 
notice that the stick in his hand must have trembled 





Franz RUMMEL. 


during the plate exposure; hence its peculiar ap- 


pearance! This photograph ,was taken in 1900. 
G®AaA® 


William Dean Howells, in his agreeable literary 
recollections, tells how he met Emerson. Haw- 
thorne had given him a card of introduction. 

When he presented the card to Emerson, the 
philosopher looked “from it to me with a vague se- 
renity, while 1 waited a moment on the doorstep 
below him’: 

“I do not know in just what sort he made me wel- 
come, but I am aware of sitting with him in his 
study or library, and of his presently speaking of 
Hawthorne, whom I probably celebrated as I best 
could, and whom he praised for his personal excel- 
lence, and for his fine qualities as a neighbor. ‘But 
his last book,’ he added, reflectively, ‘is a mere 
mush,’ and I perceived that this great man was no 
better equipped to judge an artistic fiction than the 
groundlings who were then crying out upon the in- 
definite close of the “Marble Faun.” * * * 

“After dinner we walked about in his ‘pleached 
garden’ a little, and then we came again into his 
library, where I meant to linger only till I could fitly 
get away. He questioned me about what I had 
seen of Concord, and whom besides Hawthorne I 
had met, and when I told him only Thoreau, he 
asked me if I knew the poems of William Henry 
Channing. I have known them since, and felt their 
quality, which I have gladly owned a genuine and 
original poetry; but I answered then truly that I 
knew them only from Poe’s criticism: cruel and 
spiteful things which I should be ashamed of en- 
joying as I once did. 

“ “Whose criticisms?’ asked Emerson. 

“*Poe’s,’ I said again. 

““Oh,’ he cried out, after a moment, as if he had 
returned from a far search for my meaning, ‘vou 
mean the jingle man!” 


OG®Aa® 
Poe’s autograph brought $50 the other day. 
©®A® 


The “jingle man” has thus far outlived all of his 


contemporaries; and such is the magic of jingle 
that his is the best known name abroad of any 
American author, his works the most translated. 
Why? I don’t know—genius, I suppose. Genius 
is not always intellectually superior, yet it lives. 


Boston, academic and literary, has never forgiven 
Poe two things—his Boston birthplace and _ his 
Somehow the two do not shake up 


well together—Boston and Genius. Ask Philip 
Hale about the incubating properties of the town he 
elects to live in. 


Hurrah! America has already its female Pope in 
the person of Mary Baker Eddy, but a female Du- 
mas—an infantile one at that—has just burst forth. 
Here’s a topic for excited bloude women clubs in 
Jersey City and Philadelphia. A young prodigy 
not long in petticoats has turned out a histcricai 
novel—of course—which starts in with an edition >f 
100,000 copies. It is rubbish of the most tremen- 
dous sort. Even Mary Johnston’s ‘“To Grab and to 
Grip” is a classic, a ““Salammbo” in comparison. 
But what has that to do with the case? Any female 
infant in the arms may now mouth Dumas or Flau- 
bert, and a typewriter let loose on humanity her 
vast ignorance of history, of English. Glorious times 
we live in when Wall Street yields up its secrets to 
messenger boys, and publishers let down the bars 
to babies. Have publishers no age of consent? 
Has the public reached the last oasis in the vast 
desert of inanity, with its glittering predecessors 
“Ben-Hur,” “The Quick or the Dead,” “Trilby,” 
“Richard Carvel,” “Janice Meredith,” “David Ha- 
rum’’—and now the latest. Ah! we are a nation 
with fine literary taste. Hurrah! 

©A® 

This was in the Cleveland Plain-Dealer: 

“That great Italian tenor told me he had a mat- 
tress stuffed full of the laurel wreaths that had been 
given him.” 

‘A mattress full! Then he ought to retire on 
them.” 

This is a mistake. A “great” tenor never retires 
He dies. 

®©®A® 

Says the London Daily News in an interesting 
editorial on “Genius and Personality”’: 

“The most curious fact in the history of literature 
is that Shakespeare made so slight an impression on 





mony. It is not a question of greatness, it is a 





question of personality. Some people are born em- 





phatic, some make their way easily through the 





world without elbowing, jostling, puffing, or shout- 





ing, and, though they reach the highest pinnacle of 





all, their passage is comparatively unregarded. 





When Dionysius in the ‘Frogs’ went down into 





Hades to bring back a poet, he found a terrible up- 





roar: Aeschylus was disputing with Euripides for 





supremacy, but of Sophocles there was no talk: 





‘Easy he was on earth and easy he lives below it.’ 




























Michael Angelo is a figure familiar to any imagina- 
tion, and so is Titian (thanks, perhaps, to the tri- 
umphant splendor in him of the characteristic beau- 
ty of old age); but Raphael is vague to our con- 
ceptions. In all ways of life the same observation 
holds: Marlborough had a greater genius than 
Wellington, one would say, but a far less striking 
personality. Julius Caesar survives as a man clear 
to an understanding, Augustus is as hard to realize 
a Shakespeare. To compare Horace with Virgil in 
this context seems unfair, for Horace drew his own 
portrait as no one else could have drawn it, yet it is 
pretty plain that to us, as to their contemporaries, 
Horace is Horace first of all, a little man with an 
agreeable philosophy of life, and after that a poet, 
but that Virgil is and was to the world at large only 
author of certain poems. Carlyle will survive, in 
probability, as Johnson does, a figure so well known 
as to remain almost contemporary, when Carlyle’s 
own writings are no more read than ‘Rasselas’ or the 
‘Lives of the Poets.’ With these men the person- 
ality is more than the genius; it was helped to its 
effect by a superficial singularity, but the personal- 
ity was the thing. The essence of their genius was 
better seen and felt in the impress made by them 
on other lives and minds than in the work created 





VERDI AT THE LAKE OF THE SWANS—VILLA SANT’ AGATA, 
MILAN, Jt 


the mind of his contemporaries—Shakespeare the 
man, that is, not Shakespeare the dramatist. Ben 
Jonson dwarfs him: or, rather, the stamp which 
Ben set upon his world remains distinct as that of 
Drake, Raleigh, Elizabeth herself—while the most 
of what we know of Shakespeare is just Ben’s testi- 





































LY, 1900 


out of their own brains that can be judged in de- 


tachment.” 
©®A® 


After her trumphs in this city we imagined that 





Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler would go home for rest 
and play with her babies. So she did—and then we 
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began to read of her Western successes and won- 
dered. In Cleveland, a city she has often played 
in, Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler again fired the torch, 
and the city all but turned out in a parade for her 
honor. Without any exaggeration she really did 
enjoy the biggest sort of a reception; and this has 
been the history of her entire spring tour. She wili 
give more recitals here than one, I hope, next sea- 


son, 


©®AaA©® 
Rafael Joseffy is safely arrived in Budapest. His 
return to America is set down for next month. 
©®A® 


Arthur Friedheim said good-by to us last Fri- 
day. He went to England Saturday on the Graft 
Waldersee with Mrs. Friedheim. He comes back 
in the autumn to give a chain of concerts all over 
the continent. 

®A® 

In company with several other lunatics I stood 
on the deck of the steamer Kaiser Wilhelm Tues- 
day of last week. The gangplanks looked like the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. I saw Jean 
De Reszké, Edouard de Reszké, Plangon, Scotti— 
he had on white kid gloves!—Sarah Bernhardt—she 
moved languidly, and upon her face blistered the 
gaze of the multitude—trickey Fritzi Scheff, Mar- 
garet Macintyre, in company with Josephine Ja- 
coby—fine foils—Max Hirsch, Maurice Grau—with 
a relieved look in his eyes—Coquelin, Suzanne 
Adams—and a ’cello case. I hear that Bauermeister 
and Olitzka came on board at the last moment fear- 
ing brass band demonstrations. I also saw and 
shook hands with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who prom- 
ises to return next season. The De Reszkés looked 
very well, Jean fresher than Edouard, and both 
sorry to leave—ahem! In fact everyone seemed 
sorry, except the canary in a gold cage which some 
admirable idiot presented to Jean just as the bell 
rang. He swore he would roast the fowl and give 
the cage to Plangon—Pol is such a bird! 


®A® 


I am enabled to officially contradict the story that 
Herr August Luchow imported a big Dutch band 
for his Old Nuremberg at the Buffalo Exposition. 
Herr Liichow has nothing to do with these wind- 
jammers from over-seas, and if you wish to make 
him mad just tell him that he is. He supplies the 
other music, the wet kind, so let disgruntled musi- 
cians about town feel relieved—August has not 
gone back on the Union. 


©®AaA® 


Forty-five Russian authors have signed the fol- 
lowing protest: 

“We, the undersigned Russian men of letters, de- 
prived of the possibility of freely expressing our 
ideas on the needs of our poor fatherland, prevented 
by the censorship from speaking of what happens 
before our eyes, or indicating an outlet from the 
terrible situation of our country, and conscious of 
our duty towards the people, resort to our foreign, 
brethren for the purpose of informing the civilized 
world of the atrocities now being committed among 
us. On March 17, in the Kazan Square, at St. Pet- 
ersburg, the police fell on an inoffensive and un- 
armed crowd of several thousand persons, men, 
women and children, and without any provocation 
showed unexampled brutality and ferocity. Cos- 
sacks, surrounding the crowd and preventing it from 
dispersing, charged without warning the compact 
mass, which had mostly been drawn together by 


curiosity. The police seized at random the people 
who fell into their hands, striking them without 
mercy with their fists or swords. Those of the pub- 
lic, even officers in uniform, who begged for a cessa- 
tion of the carnage were maltreated or even ar- 
rested. 

“Such are the facts of which several of us have 
been eye witnesses. Similar atrocities have recently 
been committed in other Russian towns. Full of ter- 
ror and anguish at the future in store for our coun- 
try, thus given up to the whips of Cossacks and the 
swords of the police, convinced that our indignation 
is shared by those of our Russian brethren whose 
signatures we have not had time to obtain, by all the 
intellectual society of Russia, and by all those from 
whom feelings of self-respect and humanity have 
not yet been eradicated, convinced also that our for- 
eign brethren will not remain indifferent to what 
passes among us, we appeal to the press of the 
world to give the utmost publicity to the attestation 
of the lamentable facts of which we have been wit- 
nesses. 

©®Aa® 

Anthropologists are pretty well agreed that there 
is not, and probably never was, a Celtic variety of 
man. ‘There is neither a Celtic type nor a Celtic 
race,” says Deniker, in his recent work, which is 
the latest word on the subject. There is a language 
which has come to be called “Celtic” by scholars, 
but a language may be spoken by any race that ac- 
quires it, and how or where “Celtic” originated is a 
mystery. There are some millions of people in 

srittany and the British Isles who still speak this 
tongue, but they all differ from each other in race, 
presenting the very extremes of the European peo- 
ples, and to call them “Celts,” as if they belonged 
to one race, with the like physical and moral char- 
acters, is perniciously misleading and false. 

®©®A © 


Mr. Deniker will have George Moore and W. B. 
Yeats, the Irish poet, after him for this assertion. 
Yeats has just written a play in Irish—he is the 
Ulick Dean of George Moore’s “Evelyn Innes,” 
and they say that Runciman is to give it a musical 
setting. The sequel to “Evelyn Innes” is in press, 
and is called “Sister Teresa.” 


S. C. Bennett’s Pupils. 


ISS GERTRUDE HORNER, who has been study- 
ing with Mr. Bennett during the past year, upon 
her return to Pittsburg secured the position of soprano 
in the Providence Presbyterian Church, Allegheny, Pa. 
Miss Horner has also a large class of private pupils in 
voice culture. Mr. Bennett will continue to give lessons 
throughout the summer months at his Carnegie Hall 
studio. Among the prominent singers already enrolled 
for summer work are Lillian Randolf Hoke, the leading 
vocal teacher of Nashville, Tenn.; Vernon Stiles, the tenor 
of the Bostonians; also a prominent tenor of Chicago. 
Miss Ruth Peebles, a prominent singer from Kansas 
City, who has been studying with S. C. Bennett, was re- 
cently offered the leading soprano parts with two differ- 
ent opera companies in summer engagements. Miss 
Peebles has been a student in the American School of 
Opera and has appeared in several productions with 
marked success. 








Marie Stone Langston. 


T a recent concert in Camden, N. J., Miss Marie 
Stone Langston created a sensation with her beau- 
tiful contralto voice. Miss Langston, who is a niece of 
the well-known comedian, William McDonald, has a deep, 
rich quality of tone, without any suggestion of throati- 
ness, and having studied for two years under Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe Caperton, she possesses the perfect intonation and 
clear enunciation which are characteristic of the work of 
her eminent teacher. 


Walker-Low-Severn Concert. 


RS. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, soprano; Francis 
Walker, baritone, and the Severn Trio, gave a con- 
cert last Wednesday night at the Carnegie Lyceum, at 
which a program of strong and interesting works was 
presented. The Severn Trio, consisting of Mrs. Edmund 
Severn, pianist; Edmund Severn, violinist, and Arthur 
Severn, ‘cellist, played the first movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s Trio in D minor, “A Slavonic Dance,” by Dvorak, 
and “Humoresque,” a characteristic composition by the 
violinist of the Trio, and throughout preserved that even 
ensemble for which they are becoming noted. 

By request, Mr. Severn played his “Suite Orientale,” 
his accomplished wife playing the piano part. This com 
position, first heard at a concert at the Hotel Majestic, 
and recently reviewed in THe Musica Courier, is 
marked by the true Eastern coloring. The themes faith- 
fully depict the thoughts found in a group of Turkish 
poems. As at the initial presentation, the poems last 
Wednesday night were charmingly read by Mr. Walker, 
the baritone singer of the evening. 

Mr. Walker also prefaced his vocal numbers with a 
brief analysis and particularly interesting did he make the 


story woven about the Danish legend “Sir Olaf,” set 
to music by Carl Loewe. Mr. Walker described the 
connection between “Sir Olaf” and “The Erl-King,” 


Goethe’s tragic poem, for which Schubert wrote the best 
musical setting. Liszt’s transcription of this song for the 
piano, was played last Wednesday night by Mrs. Severn 
with consummate power. 

Mrs. Rollie Borden Low, the soprano of the evening, 
possesses a sweet, highly cultivated voice and style which 
denote the woman of good breeding and natural charm 


The soprano sang first an aria from Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda,” and second Sullivan’s “Orpheus and His 
Lute.” Mr. Walker’s other vocal number of the evening 


Manliness and intellec- 
Walker 


work 


was from Bruch’s “Feuerkreuz.” 
attempts, be 


Such a 


tual force dominate everything Mr 


reading or other artistic 


an inspiration to all pupils who are in 


it singing, 
teacher must be 
earnest. 

The closed a duet Verdi's 
“Masnadieri,” delightfully sung by Mrs. Low, and Mr. 
Walker, Mrs. Severn accompanying with her usual musi- 
cal intelligence and finish. 


concert was with from 


Frankl Sisters Concert. 
FRANKL, 


and 


Miss Gisela 
Miss 


gave 


ISS FLORENCE violinist ; 

Frankl, pianist 
Fannie Hirsch, soprano, and Hans Kronold, ‘cellist, 
a concert last Tuesday (April 30) evening, at the College 
of Music Hall on East Fifty-eighth The Misses 
Frankl together played the first and third movements of a 


composer, assisted by 


street. 


Grieg Sonata for violin and piano, and later both played 
in a trio by Jadassohn, with Kronold as the ‘cellist. Miss 
Frankl, the violinist, an artist of rare talent, played as 
solos “Nightingale,” by Vieuxtemps, and a Canzonetta by 
her sister. The young violinist, who is going abroad again 
to study, was formerly a pupil of Musin. Her 
composer and pianist, is an artist of intelligence and taste. 

Miss Hirsch was in good voice and sang charmingly a 
“Cradle Song” by Georg Liebling, a song by Von Fielitz, 
an Elegie by Massenet, and “Im Herbst” and “Frihlings- 
lied” by Weil. 


sister, as 


Seized Schumann-Heink’s Effects. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 4, 1901 


HE entire concert outfit of Madame Schumann-Heink, 
the concert singer, was attached on Friday afternoon 
by Deputy Sheriff Klein, as the result of an alleged broken 
contract two years ago. At that time the singer was an- 
nounced to appear in a Cleveland concert by Miss Gabrielle 
Stewart, a Cleveland woman, but failed to appear, and 
Miss Stewart sued for $500 as damages, which she re- 
covered, but the money was not paid. On Friday the sheriff 
was able to levy on the property of Madame Schumann 
Heink, who arrived in the city to sing at the Pittsburg 
Orchestra concert on Friday night. As the prima donna 
entered the Colonial Hotel, Deputy Sheriff Klein levied on 
her outfit, including concert dress and other personal ef- 
fects, despite her protests. Prominent citizens at once went 
on a redelivery bond, and the concert singer’s effects were 
restored to her. She sang at the concert several hours 
later—Sunday Tribune Special. 
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Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikvercin 


geariindet im Jabre isso unter dem Protectorat 
Sr. Kal. Robeit des Grossherzogs 
Carl Alexander von 
Sachsen. 
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[TRANSLATION. | 
Leirzic, April 2, 1901. 
To The Everett Piano Company, New York: 

We have received from Mr. Richard Burmeister the sum of 38,417.93 marks, as the proceeds of his concert for the 
erection of the Franz Liszt Memorial in Weimar, to the promotion of which object it is a welcome and generous contribution 
As we hear that Mr. Burmeister owes his splendid financial success in great part to you, who unselfishly undertook the 
whole costs of the concert, we cannot refrain from expressing to you our best thanks for the sympathy you have displayed 
by your generous participation. With highest respects, THE COMMITTEE 

for the erection of the Franz Liszt Memorial in Weimar. 
Hofrat. Dr. Oskar von Hase, Treasurer 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 


Second Biennial 
1, 2 and 


Festival, Cleveland, Ohio, April 


30, May 
3, 1901. 


(SPECIAL TO THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 


CLEVELAND, May 4, 1901. 

~ O attractive are the homes and 
~ avenues of Cleveland that 
one sympathizes with the prov- 
erbial smoke which perpetually 
hangs over the place, as if loath 
to leave it. But even more beau- 
tiful than these private residences 





is the Colonial Club, secured by the Fortnight- 
ly Club, a prominent local organization, for 
the second biennial festival of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, a full account of 
which auspicious celebration THE MusICcAL 
COURIER now presents. 

Within the stately and picturesque walls of the 
appropriate Colonial Club rendezvous the inaugu- 
ral meeting of the convention was held on Tuesday, 
April 30, at 10 a. m., fair weather heightening the 
spirits of officers, delegates and committees. The 
Right Rev. William A. Leonard, Bishop of Ohio, 
pronounced the invocation, after which the Na- 
tional Anthem was sung by all present, voices 
blending so harmoniously as to illustrate, from the 
outset, the musical culture of the assembly. 

In the absence of the president, Mrs. Edwin F. 
Uhl, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who was unable to 
attend, owing to the illness of her husband, the 
chair was occupied by Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of St. 
Louis, second vice-president, at the request of Mrs. 
J. H. Webster, first vice-president of the Federa- 
tion and president of the Fortnightly Club, upon 
whom devolved the duty of giving the following 


Address of Welcome. 


MADAME PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE BoaARD OF MAN- 


AGEMENT, DELEGATES AND FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL FEeEb- 


ERATION OF Musica CLuss.—To dignify the few words I 
say to you this morning on behalf of the Fort- 


wish t } 
nightly Musical Club and the local biennial board by the 
title of an address is too formal, since they will be simply 
words of welcome 

Two years ago in this same springtime, we came to- 


for our first biennial festival, and set the first 


gether 

white milestone on a road over which we had ‘walked but 
a little way. The memory of that helpful, happy week in 
St. Louis will never fade. At its close we came away with 
renewed enthusiasm, fresh purpose and higher ideals; tak- 


our ‘individual clubs a stronger spirit of in 


ing back t 
terest in the organization which makes us a unit in our 
desires and our aims, and determined that the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs should become a power in our 


est development of a great art 





country towat 
Added to this was the indelible impression on our hearts 
of the gracious welcome and generous hospitality given us 
by the women of St. Louis 
During the two years that have elapsed since that time, 
the promise that 1901 would bring you here has been a con- 


tant delight and incentive, and it is my great privilege to 


assure you that The. Fortnightly has known no prouder 


to-day when it welcomes you to Cleveland. 


moment than 
In this welcome I would include that of the Morning Mu- 


ical Club, a study club, small in number but steadfast 
in purpose, since it is by many years the senior of The 
Fortnightly, and the Rubinstein Club, an earnest and 
very successful choral club, already doing fine work in its 
early years. That we cannot greet her whose guiding 
hand has been upon the helm through all these first years 
of our life as a federation, is a disappointment and a keen 
regret. Her labor has been one of love, unceasing and vigi 


lant, and in our pleasure let us remember with loving sym 


pathy the great sorrow which prevents her from enjoying 
the fulfillment of her efforts 


1e country you are gathered here to- 


day; many of you from a great distance. No stronger 
evidence of your love and interest could be given, and our 
one hope is that you may feel rewarded for your efforts 
by the program it has been our pleasure to prepare for you. 
The musical journals have shown their interest in the 
Federation by sending representatives—a fact which we 
sincerely appreciate—and to them, as to those from our 
own local press, we would extend every courtesy and kindly 
greeting. To you all—from North and South, East and 
West—we offer our best, and again, Madame President and 
ladies, welcome you to Cleveland, our musical clubs and 
our homes. 

Mrs. Webster’s words having been enthusiasti- 
cally received, Mrs. Philip N. Moore read the en- 
suing: 

Response. 

MADAME PkesIpENT, THE FortTNIGHTLY CLUB, OF CLEVE- 
LAND, OUR HOSTESS, AND ALL WHO HAVE JOINED WITH YOU 
SO GENEROUSLY IN WELCOMING US TO YOUR HOME—On be- 
half of the National Federation of Musical Clubs I am 
honored in accepting your welcome. 

We are very glad to be in Cleveland by the lake, of 
whose beautiful avenues and hospitable homes we have 
so often heard; we are glad to be welcomed so cordially 
to the feast of music spread out before us. 

Our one regret, which saddens even in the midst of the 
beautiful spring awakening, is the absence of one who 
has given to us so faithfully, and who should be here to 
receive the reward she has so well earned at our hands. 

Our president is passing through the deepest sorrow 
that can come to woman, the last, lingering illness of 
one dearest to her heart, knowing there is no other hope 
than the anxious watching that may bring a little longer 
respite. 

Our president has been not only our presiding officer 
in all our councils, to whom we gladly rendered our al- 
legiance and most courteous consideration; she has been 
willing to take more than her share of the pioneer work 
of such a large organization; she has seen far into the 
future, has grasped the great, salient points of organiza- 
tion, and has proved her right to the leadership the Fede- 
ration placed in her hands in January, 18608. 

Only those thrown officially with her know how untir- 
ing and constant has been her directing hand or appre- 
ciate her work during these years. 

In our formative period an amount of work of all kinds 
and of responsibility in all directions, has devolved neces- 
sarily on the president, which her successors will not feel 
obliged to assume. It was hers to help build up, by hard 
and constant work, what we hope others will enjoy. 

I am sure our president would wish me to give the tes- 
timony which no one could so well express as herself, a 
word concerning the disinterested service of the officers 
and committees of the board, and of the fine character of 
such service. Upon the hope that it should continue to 
be of this quality rests the future influence of the Federa- 
tion. Those who are impersonal, who see easily the larger 
trend of affairs, who are generous in according recog- 
nition to others—those should be selected as leaders in an 
organization, and there are many who are being educated 
in their clubs to a broad, kindly, impersonal view of great 
affairs. 

Most organizations have a reason for their being, ex- 
pressed in creed or dogma, the underlying sentiment that 
binds them for their work and penetrates their action, 
and I am prompted to inquire what is our shibboleth? 

Our federation can serve no purpose except as the 
servant of all. It is by no means a fixed fact and, while 
to-day it seems advancing on broad lines, it is yet on 
trial. 

Society is intolerant of large organizations which do 
not justify the amount of executive ability and energy 
displayed in sustaining them. Conservation of energy 
must be kept in mind, and our musical federation cannot 
afford to be working without a definite purpose. 

One of our most effective leaders has said: “The work 
of woman is above all educational, constructive and co- 
ordinating,” and she is always successful in following 


these lines. It is the good rather than the ill which she 
must emphasize, and she must stand as a protest against 
materialism. 

We are to give this morning an account of our steward- 
ship, but it rests with the body at large to give a reason 
for being, and an impetus for the next two years’ work. 

As the hour is passing, however, and we have a full 
program for the morning, once more, in the name of the 
federation, I accept with thanks the welcome and the 
hospitality you have so generously extended. 

The response of Mrs. Moore was succeeded by 
Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison’s statement, constituting 
the 


Report of the Recording Secretary. 


MADAME PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE Boarp OF MAN- 
AGEMENT, THE LocaL BIENNIAL Board AND THE CONVEN- 
TION—In view of the theory of your recording secretary 
that the time will come when the presence of delegates 
from every section of the United States in attendance upon 
a national convention and musical festival will be ac 
cepted as the report of the combined untiring and un 
failing energy of your board of management and the local 
biennial board, or, when the ideal convention program will 
have reduced the number and length of reports to a mini 
mum, that of the recording secretary being eliminated, the 
time allotted for speaking to be given wholly to the discus 
sion of papers on subjects relative to the life and growth 
of our federation and its constituent clubs, and in view of 
the fact that the proceedings of the first biennial held in 
St. Louis; May, 1900, have been edited by your recording 
secretary, and issued in printed form to the federated clubs 
by your printing committee, from whom copies are now 
obtainable, your recording secretary begs leave to submit 
the following summary of the four meetings of the board 
of management, and the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee held since the close of the first biennial 

The first meeting of the board of management was held 
in St. Louis, May 6. 1899, at which fourteen members were 
present, and the following committees were elected: 

Executive committee, Mrs.*Edwin F. Uhl, chairman; 
Mrs. J. H. Webster and Miss Helen Storer 

Press committee, Mrs. Chandler Starr; librarian, Mrs 
Charles Farnsworth, vice Mrs. David A. Campbell, re 
signed. 

The librarian’s catalogue, prepared by Mrs. Campbell, 
and the constitution and by-laws, and program books, pre 
pared by Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, chairman, were ordered 
printed. 

The cordial invitation of the Fortnightly Club, to hold 
the next biennial in Cleveland, was as cordially accepted 

At the second board meeting, held in Chicago, February 
23 and 24, 1900, at which nine members were present, the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. Charles Davies 
Jacksonville, Fla., was filled by the election of Mrs. S. J 
Latta, Memphis, Tenn., and that of Mrs. Napoleon Hill 
of Memphis, by the election of Mrs. Eugene Verdery. The 
vacancy thus caused was filled by the election of Mrs. J 
L. Fletcher, Little Rock, Ark. 

The treasurer and auditor were instructed to report an 
nually to the board of management. Mrs. John Elliot Cur 


ran and Mrs. Frederick Ullmann were appointed a com 
mittee to formulate a leaflet showing the benefits and re 
sults of the Federation, and arranging for its distribution 
through the sectional vice-presidents 

The design for the badge pin having been adopted, Mrs 
John Leverett was appointed chairman of the badge pin 
committee. 

Plans for the biennial meeting were suggested and dis 
cussed. Arrangements were made for the exchange of 
year books and programs at this biennial. 

The vacancies caused by the resignations of Mrs. S. J 
Latta, Tennessee; Mrs. J. W. Hardt, Kansas, and Mrs 
Charles Fartnsworth, Colorado, were filled by the election 
of Mrs. J. W. Thomas, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Thomas J. 
Groce, Galveston, Tex., and Mrs. Arthur J. Shaw, Spokane, 
Wash. 

The following actions of the executive committee meet- 
ing held in Cleveland, July 5, 1899, were approved: 

1. The appoinment of Miss Helen Storer, now Mrs. 
Winfred Collins, as artist committee, and the adoption ot 
the basis upon which this work should be conducted, which 
was suggested in former discussions by the board of man 
agement, and stated in the proposed revision of the by 
laws. 

2. The appointment of Mrs, Frederic Ullmann, chair 
man of the bureau of registry. 

3. The appointment of Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison as press 
committee, in place of Mrs. Chandler Starr, resigned, and 
the formation of plans for the printing of the librarian’s 
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catalogue, the biennial proceedings and the constitution 
and by-laws and program books. 

The object of the third meeting, held Grand Rapids, 
Mich., November 14 and 15, 1900, at which six members 
were present, was, aside from routine business, pre-emi 
nently to consider the suggestions of Mrs. J. H. Webster, 
president of the local biennial board, and to formulate the 
program for the second biennial. 

Ihe work of the artist committee as continued from the 
office of the president since the resignation of Miss Storer 
was discussed, and the result will be presented at this 
meeting. 

The following committees were appointed: 

On Proposed Revision of the By-Laws—Mrs. Philip N 
Moore; chairman, Mrs. T. E. Ellison 

On Redistricting—Mrs. D. A. Campbell; chairman, Mrs 
Frederic Ullmann. 

On Formulating Biennial Circular—Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl; 
chairman, Mrs. J. H. Webster and Mrs. James Pedersen 

On Compilation of Circular of Suggestions Offered by 
Mrs. Campbell and Board Members—Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore. 

At these meetings reports of the various officers and 
standing committees have been offered and accepted 

At the fourth meeting held in Cleveland, April 29, 1901, 
at which there were thirteen members present, a letter from 
the president, Mrs. Uhl, to her board of management was 
read and a telegram of regret and sympathy was sent by 
the board to Mrs. Uhl 


It was decided that clubs from countries other than the 


acknowledgment. 


United States may be federated upon application to the 
first national vice-president, with the approval of the ex 
ecutive committee; also that the recommendations by va 
rious members of the board be acted upon during the club 
discussion session 

The biennial reports were offered and accepted. These 
reports as presented to-day will show the growth of the 
Federation to its present magnitude. * * * In closing 
this work as recording secretary, it is a pleasure to feel 
that cherished theories of the value of federation have 
been realized, and to bespeak for the incoming officer the 
same gracious courtesy and spirit of helpfulness which has 
hitherto been accorded 

Mrs. James Pedersen, of New York, then pre- 
sented the 


Report of the Corresponding Secretary. 


MADAME CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE BoaRD OF MAN- 
AGEMENT AND DeLecates—Your corresponding secretary 
begs leave to submit the following report: 

There have been sent out during the two years extend 
ing from May 6, 1899, t 
bers of the board, 118 postals and letters referring to 


» April 30, 1901, 145 letters to mem- 


board meetings, 204 postals to clubs, 63 letters to federated 
and non-federated clubs, 35 letters to artists and the press, 
35 packages of printed matter, 500 circulars of biennial 
festival to clubs and interested musical people, making a 
total of 1,100 communications sent out 

There are now 136 clubs in the Federation, with an ap 
proximate membership of 14,000 members. * * * 

Four clubs. only have resigned and five have disbanded 
since our last biennial, making a gain of forty-nine clubs 
since 1889 

It is gratifying to note that of the nineteen officers on 
the board of management, elected at the biennial in St. 
Louis, all but five retain the same offices to-day. The four 
changes in the board have been in the Western and 
Southern Middle sections; Mrs. Napoleon Hill, vice-pres 
ident of the Southern Middle section, resigned because of 
sickness in her family; Mrs. Eugene F. Verdery, a director 
of the Southern section, was elected to fill Mrs. Hill’s 
place. Mrs. Verdery’s directorship was now made vacant 
by her election to the vice-presidency, and Mrs. John 
Fletcher, of Little Rock,. Ark., was elected to become a 
director of the Southern Middle section. Mrs. Charles F. 
Davis, also of the Southern section, moved from Florida 
to New Jersey, which caused her withdrawal from the 
board; Mrs John W. Thomas, president of the Wednesday 
Morning Musicale, of Nashville, Tenn., was elected di- 
rector of the Southern Middle section, to fill Mrs. Davies’ 
place 


In the Western section, Mrs. J. W. Hardt, of Topeka, 





Kan., and Mrs. Charles F. Farnsworth, of Boulder, Col., 
moved to other parts of the country, necessitating their 
resignations as directors of that section. Mrs. Thomas J 
Groce, president of the Ladies’ Musical Club, of Galves 
ton, Tex., and Mrs. Arthur J. Shaw, president of the 
Ladies’ Matinee Musicale, of Spokane, Wash., 
elected, giving the board of management a full list of 


have been 


officers to day. 

Too much cannot be said of the devotion of some ol 
the members of the board to the work of the Federation, 
noticeable in the cases of the president, Mrs. Uhl; first 
national vice-president, Mrs. Webster; the second na 
tional vice-president, Mrs. Moore, and the recording sec 
retary, Mrs. Ellison. All of these women have had seri 
ous illness or bereavement in their families, but in spite 
of their afflictions they have stuck heroically to the duties 
of their arduous offices. One of our members whom we 
knew two years ago as Miss Helen A. Storer, of Akron, 
Ohio, has left the ranks of single blessedness, and as Mrs 
Winfred B. Collins is still serving as director of the 
Northern Middle section. As your corresponding secr« 
tary I feel sure that I am right in saying that nothing 
could be pleasanter than the relations of the members oi 
the board toward one another. Perfect harmony has 
reigned at all times, and so congenial has been the work 
to the workers that the board meetings have been events 
filled with delightful interchange of thoughts and ideas 
Four of these meetings have been held since the biennial 
in St. Louis, one in St. Louis immediately following the 
biennial, on May 6, 1899; one in Chicago on the 23d and 
24th of February, 1900; the third on the 14th and 15th 
of November, 1900, in Grand Rapids, and the fourth was 
held yesterday, April 29, at the Croxden, in this city 


(Cleveland) The proceedings of these meetings you 
have already heard from the report of the recording sec- 
retary. The work of your corresponding secretary out 


side of the board has been full of interest. The same lively 
interest on all sides is shown in our work with the same 
encouraging change from that of the two preceding years 
Then the press, the public and the clubs looked upon the 
N. F. M. C. as an experimental organization, and a per- 
fectly justifiable wonder existed as to what our future 
During the past two years all this wonder has 
ceased, and in place of the question, ““What good can I get 
out of the Federation?” there comes now the question, 
“What must we do to become eligible for membership in 
Nothing could better establish the fact 


would be 


the Federation?” 
that the Federation has come to stay, and that it has 
achieved a dignified position in the growth and progress 
of our nation, than this change in the attitude of the non 
federated clubs. Another evidence of the increased in- 
terest in the N. F. M. C. is that Canada has begun to 
send inquiries to us, and I am pleased to say that we have 
with us to-day the president, an ex-president and secre- 
tary of the Ladies’ Matinee Musicale, of Montreal, Can- 
ada, A club in Kingston, Ont., has also shown a desire 
to co-operate with us. (Applause.) 

I would like very much to close my report just here, 
after having shown you only the bright side of the work, 
but, as a dark streak of paint serves to intensify the light 
in a picture, so must I introduce one thought of a some 
what sombre tone. Complaints have come in from two 
clubs that they were not getting enough out of the Fede- 
ration and were dissatisfied. Perhaps these clubs did not 
demand enough of the Federation—that is, they did not 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered by the vari 
ous bureaus now established. Clubs should call upon 
our librarian more than they do; they should make use 
of our Artist and Registry bureaus, for it is only by ex 
ercise and activity that anything can grow and remain a 
healthy organism. The board of management conducts 
the business part of the undertaking in the best manner 
that the scattered and widely ranged co-operation of its 
officers will permit. It is very plain to see that a national 
board, which is made up of officers who may live in Spo 
kane, Wash.; Augusta, Ga., and Stam 
ford, Conn., is a very much more complicated bit of ma 


Galveston, Tex.; 


chinery to keep in motion than that of any local organiza 
tion. Correspondence is time consuming, and is often 
fuil .of misinterpretations, which by a few moments’ con 
versation could be easily explained away. A certain meas 
ure of patience is needed on the part of both officers and 








clubs, and a very sustaining thought is this, i. e., that the 
pioneers of any movement will always suffer the greatest 
hardships and will always seemingly reap the smallest 
harvest, but it is to them that history points with ten 


derest reverence and most lasting appreciation 
The Report of the Treasurer. 
In her report the treasurer, Mrs. John Leverett, 


Upper Alton, IIL., 


nial festival in St. Louis the number of clubs in the 


explained that since the bien 


Federation had been nearly doubled. The records 
showed, after all expenses had been paid, a hand 
some balance, and prospects for a successful future 
were very bright. During the past two years the 
following clubs had been admitted 

ib, New York city 

Schumann Club, Rockford, II! 

Philo-Musical Club, East Orange, N. J 

Afternoon Musical Club, Bridgeport, Conn 

Woman's Philharmonic Club, New York city 

Musical Literary Society, Fort Madison, Ia 

San Francisco Musical Club, San Francisco, Cal 
Tuesday Musicale, Rochester, N. Y 

Matinee Musicale, Huntington, Ind 

Matinee Musical Club, Fremont, Ohio 

Morning Musical Club, Cleveland, Ohio 

Musical Culture Club, Hornellsville, N. Y 

Monday Evening Quartet, Englewood, N. J 

Tuesday Musical Club, Wausau, Wis 

Musical Circle, Jamaica, N. Y 

Rubinstein Club, Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Ambrose Society, New Haven, Conn 

Amateur Musical Society, Wabash, Ind 

Wednesday Morning Musical Club, Nashville, Tenn 
Augusta, Me 

Ladies’ Schumann Club, St. Cloud, Minn 

Musical Society of Queens Borough, Jamaica, N. Y 


a | 
ht 


Lillie Bergh Choral ( 


Cecilia Club, 


Chaminade Club, Nashville, Tenn 
Wednesday Musical Club, Cafion City, Co 
Ladies’ Musical Club, Bedford, Ohio 
Orpheus Club, Columbus, Ga. 

Woman’s Musical Guild, Des Moines, Ia 
Philharmonic Society, Nashville, Tenn 
Fortnightly Musical Club, St. Joseph, Mo 
Dertheik Music Club, Texarkana, Ark. and Tex 
Morning Musicale, Oneida, N. Y 

Orpheus Club, Sheldon, Ia 


Schubert Club, Shawnee, O. T 








3eethoven Club, Boone, Ia 

Ladies’ Musical Club, Albany, N. Y 

Apollo Club, Mt. Vernon, Ia 

Jamestown Musical Club, Jamestown, N. Dak 
Cecilian Club, Eagle Grove, la 

Chaminade Club, Deer Lodge, Mon 

Music Study Club, Newark, N. J 

Cexcilian Club, Freehold, N. J 

Harmonia Club, Wilton Junction, Ia 

Ladies’ Musical Club, Seattle, Wash 

The Musical Club, Cynthiana, Ky 
Wednesday Matinee Musicale, Martin, Tex 
Rubinstein Club, Fennville, Mich 

Chaminade Club, Chester, S. C 

Schumann Club, St. Louis, Mo 

The Musical Club, Lanark, II! 

Studio Club, Scranton, Pa 

Matinee Musicale, Duluth, Minn 

Mendelssohn Club, Wahoo, Neb 

Twentieth Century Music Club, Atlanta, Ga 
Euterpeans, Sidney, Ohio 
Treble Clef, Philadel pnia, 
The Music Club, Forsythe, Ga 

Amateur Musical Club, Elk Rapids. Mich 


Musical Literary 








Schumann Club 


The Auditor’s Statement. 


Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, of St. Paul, Minn., thus 
gracefully made the auditor’s statement: 

Having carefully examined the bills, vouchers and report 
of the treasurer of the N. F. M, ¢ it is my belief that 


they are absolutely correct, and I desire to congratulate the 








LOUDON 6, CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK, 





ANNOUNCES 








American Tour, 


Beginning February 3. 
Ending May 15. 
European Tour, October, 1901. 


‘‘Godowsky has gained the public and will always hold it.”—Berlia 
Lokal An. t " 


» January 17, 1901, 


* Leopold Godowsk is a man of the most astonishing and incredible 
technic.""—Musik und Theaterwelt, December 13, 1900. 


“ Godowsky dumbfounded the audience with his fabulous technic.” 
~Praakfurter Zeltuag, 900. 


» December 21, 1 


CODOWSKY 


“On this side of the water he is om by no living pianist." — 


Kolnische Zeitung, December 30, 1 


“In the Polish-American Godowsky there is a soft touch of delicate 


feeling, an inimitable grace and mastery.” —Kleime Journal, 
January 9, 1901. 


Steinway Fiano Used. 
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Federation upon the able and painstaking manner in which 
its accounts are kept. 


The Honorary President. 


Mrs. Theodore Thomas, of Chicago, the next 
speaker, gave an eloquent extemporaneous address, 
containing a brief outline of the history of the Fed- 
eration (which was founded through her instrumen- 
tality) and expressing her sincere appreciation of 
having been elected honorary president. 


Sectional Reports, 
Interesting reports were then given as follows by 
the four sectional vice-presidents: 


Report of the Eastern Section, Vice-President, Mrs. John 
C. Curran, Englewood, N. J. 

In presenting the report of the Eastern section for the 
last two years I find myself very much encouraged as to 
the outlook for club life in that section. The reports re- 
ceived show a quiet satisfaction with work accomplished, 
and, in many of them, very earnest thought and effort in a 
musical way. This thought and effort have been produc- 
tive of more or less originality of methods and ideas. 
There seems to be also a growing appreciation of the 
benefit, both directly and indirectly, coming from member- 
ship with the N. F. M. C., testimony to this appreciation 
oming from clubs recently added to the Eastern section, 
as from the older clubs who have been with us longer. 
We have not grown as large in numbers as might be 
wished, but twelve new clubs have joined hands with us, 
and they promise to be a valuable and helpful addition to 
our numbers 

From the reports received I note in all high standards 
maintained. Among the artists and lecturers who have 
appeared before these clubs I find the names of Madame 
Schumann-Heink, Mr. MacDowell, Herr Dohnanyi, 
Madame Zeisler, Miss Leonora Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Krehbiel, Henry T. Finck and others equally prominent. 
\ choral class has been successfully established in many 
clubs starting from small beginnings, and in the Tues- 
day Musicale, of Rochester, has achieved the enviable dis- 
tinction of paying for itself. This club also reports hav- 
ing successfully paid off a note for a large amount and 
being practically out of debt at present. I should be glad 
to read all of the reports sent in, they are so interesting, 
but as I know I must condense as much as possible I give 
e or two points only of interest from each. The 
Matinee Musicale, Montrose, Pa., has started a musical 
library, which is of great service, as well as four musical 
s, to which they subscribe. The Cecilian Club, of 
of eighteen years’ standing, also keeps musical 
papers in circulation. They have found the Plan of Work 
published by the N. F. M. C. of great service. * The Keene 
Music Club, of New Hampshire, finds its main enjoy- 
ment in the delightful programs rendered by its own 
members, as does the Jamaica Musical Circle, of Jamaica, 
N. Y. The Keene Club and the Musical Society, of 
Queens Borough, have had also some recitals by artists 


you or 


magazine 


Freehold, 


from elsewhere, but depend mostly on their own mem- 
bers, who give delightful recitals, notably the choral class 

the last club. The Afternoon Musical Club, of Bridge- 
port, sends greetings to the Federation, with an interesting 
report, and from its president an admirable printed article 
on the “Value of Definite Study.” 

Che Oneida Matinee Musicale reports, so far as I know, 
an entirely novel and excellent idea, an idea I would be 
glad to see takeri up by every musical club in this Federa- 
tion. It has appointed a Federation secretary, in order to 
respond more warmly and fully and be more in touch with 
the work of the Federation and do its part in co-operating 

th the work and aims of the executive board of the Fed- 
eration. The hearty co-operation of the clubs is very es- 
ential, and this step toward putting it on a practical basis 


eemis a most admirable one. 

If every musical club would appoint some special person 
whose duty it should be not only to attend to correspond- 
ence with the sectional vice-president and other members 
f the executive board, but feeling that the club she rep- 
resented was in very truth a corporate and acting part of 
the Fede ‘ration, we might expect suggestions and whole 


hearted help which should so increase the power of this 
Federation that it might become a great national force in 
the best interests of music, capable of very positive and 
widespread good—a course which might act as helpfully 
and practically as do royal subsidies. 

Two circular letters have been issued to clubs of the 
Eastern section, and correspondence carried on with un- 
federated clubs in Maine, Vermont, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and a board election conducted during absence of 
corresponding secretary. 

The Eastern section is indebted to the capable and com- 
prehensive efforts of Miss Mary G. French and Mrs. S. S. 
Battin for the very thorough canvassing of the States of 
Connecticut and New Jersey as to the number of musical 
clubs contained in these States. Correspondence with 
some of the clubs thus discovered finds them heartily in 
sympathy with the aims of the Federation and with inten- 
tions of becoming members next year. 

In concluding I desire to thank the clubs of the Eastern 
section for their many courteous expressions in the letters 
received from them. 


Northern Middle Section. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Frederic Ullmann, Chicago. 


MADAME PreESIDENT—I have the honor of presenting a 
brief report of the two departments which have been under 
my care during the past two years, namely, the Northern 
middle section and the Bureau of Registry. 

The pioneer work, which is always the hardest of all, 
was so well begun, and was so ably and thoroughly carried 
on by my predecessor, our distinguished hostess, Mrs. 
J. H. Webster, that I found the path marked out very 
clearly. I have therefore endeavored to follow in her foot- 
steps and carry on the work on the same lines. 

At the time of the biennial in St. Louis there were re- 
ported from the Northern middle section thirty-eight clubs. 
Of this number one has disbanded—the Ladies’ Matinee 
Musical, of Woodlawn, Chicago, Ill. Two clubs have re- 
signed—the Morning Choral Club, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
the Mendelssohn Club, of Rockford, Ill. 

The Cecilian Choral Society, of Duluth, Minn., has been 
reorganized and is now called the Matinee Musical. 

Twenty clubs have joined the Federation from this sec- 
tes, * SO 

In response to a request sent out from the office of the 
vice-president, several interesting reports have been re- 
ceived from clubs who express in each case their interest 
and sympathy with the purpose of the Federation and tell 
of the benefits already received. Someone has been ap- 
pointed from each State to look up musical clubs and in- 
terest them in the work. While the actual result from 
this has not thus far added many clubs, the reports re- 
ceived give promise of a growing interest, and the com- 
ing year will no doubt show the benefit of the good mis* 
sionary work done by these women, who have most un- 
selfishly and kindly given so much time and thought to 
the work. 

If time permitted I would take pleasure in presenting 
the reports received from Mrs. Downs, of Minnesota; 
Mrs. Proctor Smith, of Wisconsin, and others. 

To be brief, it can be said in conclusion, by the most 
conservative, that the growth of interest in the Northern 
Middle section during the past two years has been 
healthful and steady. Complaints have been few and ex- 
pressions of appreciation and approval frequent and 
gratifying. Those of us who have worked together for 
the success of the Federation have always been grateful 
for suggestions and advice, for it has ever been our aim 
to work for that which would contribute to the best good 
of the clubs and the success of the biennial festivals. 


Southern Section. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Eugene F. Verdery, Augusta, Ga. 


The second term of years of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs was begun most inauspiciously for the 
Southern section. Mrs. Napoleon Hill, who had been 
chosen at St. Louis vice-president, resigned from that 
position within a few months after her election. Mrs. 
Hill is a woman of executive ability, great social and 
moral strength, and her absence from our council cham- 
bers is deplored. Mrs. Eugene F. Verdery, who had been 
one of the directors from the Southern section since the 


organization of the Federation, was promoted to fill the 
unexpired term of Mrs. Hill. Mrs. John Wilson Thomas, 
of Nashville, Tenn., was elected director, a most valued 
addition to the board of management. Mrs. John W. 
Fletcher, of Little Rock, Ark., was elected director of the 
Southern section to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Davis, of Florida. Mrs. Fletcher, who 
possesses great ability, has been of much assistance in the 


press work. 
The Southern section has two adverse conditions to 
combat: heredity and climate. The social law framed 


by the lords of creation, while conceding that woman 
rules the universe by the oftentimes uninteresting process 
of rocking the legendary cradle, has decreed that club life 
was to be denied to the woman, as it were forbidden fruit; 
something afar, away over yonder; the seventh heaven 
of delight for man’s delectation alone given. 

We have proven that laboring with united effort or by 
means of federated clubs, in the fields of higher education, 
science and the most beautiful arts, adds interest anew to 
the work of fireside and combines with the three divine 
attributes, self-control, self-respect and self-reverence, to 
make perfect the home life. * * * 

As to the climate: permit me to simply repeat an ex- 
tract written a few years ago by a correspondent from 
New England to that great journal, the New York 
Herald; “On my arrival in Florida, I find that these peo- 
ple down here are very much afraid the ‘Yankees’ (please 
observe my quotation mark) will take possession of 
Florida. After a visit of a few days I observe they are 
mistaken. Florida has taken possession of the Yankees; 
we are as lazy as the laziest Southerner, as we loll 
around on these sand dunes.” Shall we become poetic 
and call this existence dolce far niente? 

Mrs. Verdery then enumerated a list of Southern 
clubs which had been federated during the past 
fourteen months, and continuing said: 

The president of a leading educational institution in the 
South tells a touching and tender story, which makes us 
wonder whether it be more remarkable for its pathos or 
for the “strange coincidence, to use a phrase by which 
such things are settled nowadays.” He had read in the 
Koran of the seraph who had the sweetest voice of all 
the choir. ‘He was an angel, Israfel, and his heart 
strings were a lute.” Beautiful as was this thought, he 
had always felt how much more beautiful it would have 
been if it had read: 
heart strings were a lute.” Year after year he had car- 
ried this haunting idea in his mind. The striking imagery 
of the Mohammedan’s sacred book was dimmed and the 
wisdom of its many wholesole precepts marred because 


“She was an angel, Israfel, and her 


of this unfortunate inversion of gender. The idea pos 
sessed him as ‘Faust’ possessed Goethe, who carried it in 
his head for twenty years, he declared, until it became 
pure gold. Finally, as he wandered one day in an old 
and abandoned cemetery, he came upon a grave over- 
grown with long grass and lichens and almost entirely 
hidden from view. He scraped away the mold and moss 
from the marble and there he read: “To my beloved 
wife. She was an angel, Israfel, and her heart strings 
were a lute.” Such a thought seems peculiarly appropriate 
for this occasion and for this organization. The work 
we have undertaken is such that if zealously pursued we 
may infuse into the minds and hearts of the whole country 
a deeper appreciation of the beauties and the refining in- 
fluences of music. In the process of its development it 
will become a powerful factor in a civilization which 
threatens to become too strenuous along lines so material 
that zsthetics are forgotten, and in after years, when the 
fruits of our labor are apparent, to each of you will come 
the grateful benediction of the world, “She was an angel, 
Israfel, and her heart strings were a lute.” 


Western Section. 


Vice-President, Mrs. David A. Campbell, Omaha, Neb. 

The approach of another biennial makes one feel some- 
what reflective. Have we, as a Federation, accomplished 
as much as we had anticipated? The results are beyond the 
most sanguine hopes, and the laborers are encouraged to 
“toil on and in their toil rejoice.” 

A quiet, wise output of energy toward high ends, a gen- 
erous disposition to sacrifice personal aims and ambitions 
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for the general good, a more than usual amount of execu- 
tive talent in the management, together with single hearted 
loyalty and unswerving steadfastness of purpose on the 
part of clubs—these are the factors that have produced 
our Federation, whose power is felt from ocean to ocean. 

One of our greatest achievements has been to stimulate 
members and clubs alike to more thorough and ambitious 
work, thus benefiting themselves and their auditors, to show 
that musical art has its followers the world over; for, as 
we improve and understand, and as our difficulties are re- 
moved, so do our aims become broader and greater. By 
this broader outlook upon life we escape from the arro- 
gant presumption and petty selfishness which too often 
take possession of our being, and of all things a selfish 
woman is the least desirable. 

In the small town the musical club is one of its most 
The public sentiment which it creates 
We believe, there- 


important features. 
is always for the betterment of society. 
fore, that it is not necessary to say that the benefits to be 
derived by clubs in joining the Federation are many and 
real; and do not hinder nor limit the work of any club, 
nor do clubs pledge themselves to take up any line of work 
The Federation simply offers sympathy and co-operation, 
Clubs, like in 
dividuals, never really grow until they have learned the 
If the clubs belong 
ing to the Federation make use of its departments, practice 


and brings to them larger and fuller life. 
practical lesson of service to others 


its principles of reciprocity by contributing to its bureaus, 
extend club courtesies to other clubs, they will never say 
again they have not received benefit from being members 
of the Federation 

The Western section is pleased to report fifteen clubs 
admitted since the last biennial, making thirty-six clubs 
in this section, with a membership of 2,650, enthusiastic, 


conscientious musicians. * * * 


Clubs have been prompt in replying to the many letters 
sent. It would be interesting and encouraging to read 
some ¢ hese letters, but time will not permit. The 
Tuesday Musicale, of Denver, and the Musical Club, of 
Portland, Ore., have shown much enterprise in giving a 
great many high grade artist recitals 

The Ladies’ Musicale, of La Grande, Ore., is furnishing 
a clubroom, and has bought a fine Chickering piano 
Clubs from all sections of the West report increased 
membership, better work and general good feeling. This 
section sustained a great loss in the resignation of its two 
directors, Mrs. Hardt, of Topeka, Kan., and Mrs. Farns- 
worth, of Boulder, Col., early in 1900, both members 
moving East. Their many friends, as well as the Na- 


3oard, congratulate the Eastern section upon the 


tional 
acquisition of two such talented musicians 

The election of Mrs 
Tex., and Mrs, Arthur Shaw, of Spokane, Wash., as di- 


rectors of this section brings to the board earnest, enthu- 


Thomas Groce, of Galveston, 


siastic, cultured musicians, whose power will be felt in the 
Federation, as well as in their own community. 

The West has as progressive clubs as any section in the 
general Federation. Bring your aims and enthusiasm to 
bear upon the Federation. As each individual has some- 
thing peculiarly characteristic to contribute to her club, 
so each club has something to contribute to the Federa- 
tion. All clubs can assist in dictating plans and methods. 
They can indicate their wishes regarding programs, sub- 
jects for discussion, time of meeting, or any other feature 
for its improvement. It has occurred to you all, but it 
is well worth bearing in mind, “The more one gives away 
of his money possessions, the poorer he is; while the 
more one gives away or shares his intellectual posses- 
In the club we pool our indi- 


sions, the richer he is.” 
vidual notions, and out of this common fund comes not 
your idea, nor mine, but, like a composite picture, a well 
rounded, beautiful whole. Our energies as a rule can be 
employed to much better advantage in uplifting than in 
pulling down. Thus creation of good, prevention of evil, 


education for all, and the inspiration of a common hope, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


give us work enough and incentive enough for the time 
which lies before us. 

To all who have so willingly aided me in the work of 
the Western section I wish to express my thanks, and 
especially to the members of the National Board and my 
directors, who realized with me that the opportunity was 
here to do a beautiful service. 

(Owing to the absence of Mrs. Campbell this 
paper was read by Mrs. Arthur J. Shaw, one of the 
directors of the Western section.) 

The four sections having been heard from, addi 
tional reports were given as follows: 


The Artists’ Committee. 
Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl in Charge. 


The report of the artist committee covers the time from 
July 5, 1899, to date. 

From July 5, 18990, to February 22, 1900, it was con 
ducted by Miss Helen A. Storer (now Mrs. Collins), of 
Akron, Ohio, and her report, as presented to the board of 
managers at its meeting in Chicago, February 23 and 24, 
1900, shows that between the above dates 1,450 letters had 
been issued, of which less than 200 were printed. Twenty 
eight artists had been placed with fifteen clubs, viz.: 
Schubert Club, St. Paul; Tuesday Musical, Denver; Ama 
teur Club, Chicago; each two, total six. St. Cecilia, Grand 
Rapids; Morning Musical, Ft. Wayne, each three; total 
six. Nine clubs (whose names are not given), one each, 
making twenty-one artist recitals with fourteen clubs, and 
in addition, the Tuesday Musical, of Akron, engaged 
twenty-five of this committee, making the total number of 
engagements forty-six, with fifteen clubs. Number of 
artists (different), twenty-eight. Total expenses for that 
time, $163.18. 

At that date, February 22, the season seemed practically 
closed. Miss Storer felt that she could not continue it 
longer under the same conditions, and much time was 
given to the discussion of this problem, for the board of 
managers still felt bound to continue the committee. 

Acting under the expression of most of the delegates as 
shown in their vote on the matter in St. Louis at the first 
biennial, after waiting until May 1 and no satisfactory solu 
tion of the matter presenting itself (the board of managers 
not being able to meet Miss Storer’s proposition), your 
president, being naturally anxious that all branches of the 
work should be carried on and that the artist committee 
should still continue for the benefit of the clubs, decided 
to take up the business of the office of the artist commit 
tee. The data and material did not come into her posses 
sion until the end of May, and in June the letters of the 
committee, consisting of Mrs. Webster and Mrs. Dorr, as 
appointed by the board to prepare a recommendation of 
the artist committee work, were arranged, and early in 
July sent to the clubs. Twenty-five out of the 100 or 
more clubs replied to the circular and filled out the in 
closed slip of questions to be answered. There was at once 
begun correspondence with managers and artists, and 
August 3 the list, containing eighty-odd names of artists 
whose services could be had, ranging in price from $50 to 
$500, was sent to all clubs in the federation, and forty-one 
engagements have been made with eighteen clubs. 


(Owing to the absence of Mrs. Uhl this paper was 
read by the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Peder- 
sen.) 

Bureau of Registry Report. 
Mrs. Frederick Ullmann in Charge. 


Having become so much interested in the bureau of reg 
istry, which was started in 1898, that I was anxious to fol 
low its fortunes a little further, I was able to do so by 
the appointment of Mrs. J. W. Hiner, of the Chicago 
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Amateur Musical Club, as secretary of the bureau, whose 
assistance proved most helpful. 

The report of the bureau of registry cannot be as com 
plete as it would be if clubs who avail themselves of the 
list would always report the result to the chairman. Each 
year circulars have been sent to every club in the fed- 
eration asking for lists of members who could do recital 
From the 


been 


work for expenses, or for small remuneration 
responses this list has been prepared and clubs have 
requested to call upon each other through their officers 
when such talent is desired 

It is the sincere belief of those who have become intet 
ested in this department and have watched its growth that 
this ought in time to become one of the strong bonds which 
will draw clubs together in this union, which, for want of 


s influence 

Alre idy 
the interest is spreading and a number of delightful r 
* * * 


a better name, we call Federation, and that i 
cannot fail to be both beneficial and broadening 


citals have been given 

The bureau of registry begs to claim as among its in 
augural occasions two charming events, when the Wednes 
day Morning Musical, of Nashville, through its president 
Mrs. John W 
Musical Club, of St. Louis, and the 
of Chicago, to be its guests, one in each of the two past 

* * . 


Thomas, invited members of the Morning 
Amateur Musical Club 


The Librarian’s Statement. 


In the absence of Mrs. Charlotte J. Farnsworth, librarian 
Mrs. Pedersen read this report, which explained that the 
principal work of the department consisted of “planning 
programs for clubs and sending model programs for sug 
gestions.” 


The Press Committee. 
Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison, Fort Wayne, Ind., in Charge. 
The exhaustive report of the press committee, 
Mrs. Thomas E. 
that this department had been instrumental in ad 


presented by Ellison, illustrated 


vancing the interests of the Federation. The work 
had been carefully systematized, and members of 
the board had given valuable assistance. 

‘The appreciation of the loyal support of these earnest 
co-workers is beyond expression,” Mrs. Ellison continued 
Not only time and labor, but their best thought has been 
given to bring before the public the work of the Federa 
tion and its individual clubs, to present the advantages 
offered to the latter, and to demonstrate the development 


of music through the club movement in Aemrica 


Committee on Credentials. 


Miss Adella Prentiss, chairman of the commit- 
tee on credentials, read the names of the eighty-six 
delegates, who were present, representing thes« 
States: Missouri, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Georgia, New Jersey, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Tennessee, Arkansas, Michi- 


gan, Alabama, Colorado, Texas and Washington 
Committee on Nominations. 


\ committee on nominations was appointed, and 
Philip N 


Moore, the presiding officer, may well be congrat 


the meeting was then adjourned. Mrs 


ulated upon the executive ability which she dis 
played in presenting in one morning reports so nu 
merous and comprehensive. 

At 3 p. m. on April 30, a concert was given by members 
of the Federated Clubs, the performers being Mrs. Green 
leaf, Verdery Club, Augusta, Ga., a brilliant pianist; Miss 
Lillie D’Angelo Bergh, of New York, whose clear so 


prano voice was heard to fine advantage in compositions 


Mrs. Laurence Weakley, 
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by Loewe and Stern; Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, of 
New York, whose able synopsis of Sophocles’ tragedy, 
“Electra,” with selection from the harmonious music 
composed by Miss Collins, was a notable feature of the 
convention, and Mrs. Laurence O. Weakley, a valued 
member of the St. Joseph, Mo., Fortnightly Club, who 
sang numbers by Meyerbeer, MacDowell and Gaynor. 
Miss Adele Locke Stone played a violin obligato and the 
accompanists were Miss Adella Prentiss and Mrs. Robert 
Atkinson. 

On the evening of the same day a large reception was 
held at the Colonial Club in honor of president, national 
board and delegates. The Rubinstein Club, of Cleveland, 
under the able direction of Mrs. Royce Day Fry, sang 
Selby’s “A Song of Four Seasons,” and “The Snow,” Ed- 
ward Elgar. 

At 10 o’clock on Wednesday morning (May 1) an ex- 
ecutive session, to which only officers and official dele- 
gates were admitted, was held. 

Members of the Cleveland Fortnightly Club gave a recital 
at 2:30 p. m. Miss Benes and Miss Barrett, two promis- 
ing young pianists, played Mendelssohn’s Concerto, op. 25. 
Miss Hilker, a soprano, whose beautiful voice should not 
be confined to local events, sang selections by Bizet, Bem- 
berg and Hawley. Miss Frew, another gifted young mu- 
sician (evidently there is much talent in Cleveland), con- 
tributed an exacting group of representative compositions. 
Credit is due to Miss Frew for introducing the Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue in C minor, (A question for musica] clubs: 
Why is Bach not heard more frequently?) Tschaikowsky’s 
recitative and aria from “Joan of Arc’ was interpreted in 
an impressive manner by Mrs. Wanamaker. Trios from 
“May Day” were sung by Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Rhodes, Mrs. 
Arms, Miss Spelman, Miss Robson, Miss Walz and Mrs. 
Cochrane. Though the voices were good the effect was 
unfinished, the ensemble being somewhat lacking in even- 
ness. And when women’s voices are uneven they are apt 
to sound very uneven. Miss Prentiss, Miss Goodhart and 
Miss Thayer played. the accompaniments. 

At 4 p. m. Mrs. Norton, of Cleveland, held a private 
reception in honor of the delegates. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet, of Cleveland, assisted 


yy Franklin Bassett, pianist, presented an artistic pro- 


gram in the evening. Sol. Marcosson, James D. Johnston, 
Carl Dueringer and Charles Heydler constituted the quar- 
tet. 

On Thursday morning, May 2, the folloying papers 
were read: “Amateur Musical Club Work,” Mrs. Theo- 
dore Thomas; “How Can the Musical Clubs Further the 
Cause of Good Music in America?” Mrs, Russell R. 
Dorr; “Club Methods,” Mrs. Robert Lyle; ‘Sugges- 
tions for the Upbuilding of Musical Clubs,” Mrs. J. W. 
Thomas; “The Altruistic Side of Musical Clubs,” Mrs. 
John E. Curran. Future issues of THe Musicat Cou- 
RIER will contain detailed accounts of these addresses. 
The latter were followed by a general discussion, in which 
Mrs. Ullmann, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Buck, Miss Collins, 
Miss Bergh, Mrs. Greenleaf, Mrs. Verdery, Mrs. Shaw, 
Mrs. Baldwin and Mrs. Dorr participated. 

Another creditable recital, at which the performers were 
members of federated clubs, was held on Thursday after- 
noon, when Miss Amy Fay contributed one of her bright 
discourses with appropriate musical illustrations. The 
other artists were Miss Julia McPhillips, Miss Marietta 
Green, Miss Gregg and Mrs. Saunders, pianists, and Mrs. 
F. H. Dorr, vocalist 

[he first of three concerts given under the Federation’s 
auspices by the Pittsburg Orchestra, Victor Herbert con- 
ductor, took place in Gray’s Armory on Thursday even- 
ing Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler was the soloist. Her 
exquisite playing seemed not alone to touch her individual 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto 
It was full of 


hearers; it swayed the audience. 
in A minor was her greatest achievement. 
sentiment, dramatic fire and that indescribable element of 
interpretative art which characterizes genius. What 
tonal coloring! With what eloquence the concerto’s pas- 


sionate movements were voiced! 


to sing, the program was revised, and Madame Bloomfield- 
Zeisler appeared a third time. Her selections consisted of 
Schumann’s “Warum” Valse (op. 70, No. 1), Chopin; 
‘Man lebt nur einmal,” Strauss-Tausig; “Hark, Hark the 
Lark,” Schubert-Liszt, and “Marche Militaire,”” Schubert- 
Tausig. Who denies that in the rhythmic quality of this 
artist’s performance there lies a special charm? The 
“Marche Miitaire’’ was a triumph in rhythms. 

Gray’s Armory is an excellent armory, but as a concert 
hall it is not entirely satisfactory. The acoustics fail to 
meet orchestral requirements. It was due partly to this 
fact that the concerto’s accompaniment proved to be la- 
bored in effect. Victor Herbert conducted a long list of 
compositions including: Overture, “Leonore,” Beethoven ; 
Wagner's “Dance of the Apprentices’; two movements 
from “Suite,” Herbert, and “Ballet Music,” Massenet. Mr. 
Von Kunits contributed a violin solo. Several thousands 
of persons were present, and enthusiasm prevailed. 


The Elections. 


To continue in proper order the record of these events, 
officers and delegates met again at the Colonial Club on 
the morning of May 3, when the election of officers re- 
President, Mrs. J. H. Webster; first 
Moore; second vice-persi- 
recording secretary, Mrs. 


sulted as follows: 
vice-president, Mrs. Philip N. 
dent, Mrs. Russell R. Dorr; 
Winfred Collins; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Henry S. 
Danforth; treasurer, Mrs.,John Leverett; auditor, Mrs. 
John E. Curran; vice-president Eastern section, Mrs. 
James Pedersen; vice-president Northern Middle section, 
Mrs. Francis King; vice-president Southern Middle sec- 
tion, Mrs. Eugene F. Verdery; vice-president Western sec- 
tion, Mrs. David A. Campbell. 


Concluding Concerts. 


On the afternoon and evening of May 3 concerts were 
given in Gray’s Armory, the Pittsburg Orchestra inter- 
preting Tchaikowsky, Humperdinck, Herbert, Wagner, 
Dvorak and Beethoven before Federation delegates and 
hundreds of Cleveland concert-goers. In the afternoon 
the soloist was Sol Marcosson, the city’s popular violinist, 
who played Wieniawski’s Violin Concerto in D minor; 
“Aus der Heimath,” Smetana; “Adagio Pathetique,” 
Godard, and “Scene de la Csarda,” Hubay. At the even- 
ing event Madame Schumann-Heink sang Mozart's 
aria “Vitella,” “Titus,” and Erda, scene’ from 
“Das Rheingold,” Wagner. On two occasions during the 
festival Victor Herbert introduced Nevin’s “Narcissus,” 
reading it in slow tempo and with exaggerated expression. 
The instruments well nigh sighed. As may be im 
agined, the result was unendurably doleful. It must all 
have meant to represent a sigh for the American com- 
poser. But why this lamentation? Nevin is not dead. 
“He sleepeth.” 


The Next Biennial Festival. 


On May 4, at a meeting of the newly elected members 
of the board, three invitations were considered, clubs in 
Denver, Col.; Augusta, Ga., and Rochester, N. Y., hav- 
ing expressed a desire to entertain the Federation at its 
next biennial festival. In favor of the Tuesday Musicale, 
of Rochester, the matter was definitely decided. 


Notes of the Cleveland Festival. 


A leader among women, and yet one who is ever ready 
to be led by the wise suggestions of her associates, is 
Mrs. J. H. Webster, the newly elected president. 

Witness one among many illustrations of the interna- 
tional influence which THe MusicaL Courier unceas- 
ingly exerts: Several members of the Ladies’ Morning 
Musical Club, of Montreal, Canada, reading in this paper 
full accounts of preparations for this biennial festival, 
concluded that their club should send representatives to 
attend the same. The Montrealers, including Mrs. Alex- 
ander Murray, president, came. And now the Federa- 
tion has determined to embrace Canada. 

A woman of rare personal gifts and exalted purpose is 
Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison, of Fort Wayne, Ind., who, as 


national press committee, has won the respect and ad- 
miration of the many journalists with whom her work has 
caused her to come in contact. It is, therefore, a matter 
of general regret that, owing to the necessity of resting, 
Mrs. Ellison has temporarily withdrawn from official 
duies. The next two weeks she will spend in the city of 
Washington. 

Among non-delegate visitors was the Scottish singer, 
Amy Murray, en route from Chicago to Canada. On ac- 
count of conflicting dates she was obliged to decline a 
brilliant drawing room engagement in Cleveland, but in the 
fall this charming artist will be heard here. 

Another welcome visitor at this convention was Loudon 
G. Charlton, the New York manager, whose reliability has 
contributed much toward his popularity in musical club 
circles, 

The Federation’s badge pin, a representation of which 
is used in the introduction of this article, was designed by 
Mrs. John Leverett, treasurer of this organization, and 
president of the Dominant Ninth Club of Upper Alton, III 

One of this week’s most important developments has 
been a decision to instruct the artists’ committee to ar 
range a list of worthy American musicians whose interests 
the Federation will make a special effort to promote. In 
adopting this loyal policy the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs has, unconsciously, if you will, established be- 
tween itself and THe Musica Courter a lasting bond of 
sympathy. M. H. 


Bernstein Pupils Give a Recital. 

HE younger pupils of Eugene Bernstein gave a piano 
recital at College of Music Hall last Friday even- 

ing. The relatives and friends of the young performers 
were enthusiastic over the playing. Particularly Lucy 
Baker, seven years old, distinguished herself. She is a 
child with remarkable talent, and a career is already pre- 
dicted for her. Here is the program: 
Polish Dance (four hands). Scharwenka 


Masters Gabriel Newgold and Sam Stern 


Chansonne Russe (four hands). oe Smith 
Susie Banstela end Annie Baker 
Album for the Young (three pieces)..... Schumann 


Sam Stern 


CRRCOMMS ceccsvoveccecceces .. Durand 
Annie Baker 
Fantaisie, D mimor...........-ee ..Mozart 
Susie Berinstein 
. Selected 


Recitation ' 
‘Miss Lillian Besides 
RACERS cn ccvccvccesesevasesesccseness 

‘Gabriel Newgold. 


Verdi Pacher 
Spinning Song.. - Elimenreich 
Lucy , Raber, seven years old 

Romance and Rondo...... . : - Lange 


Arnold Newton, six years old 
.. Delibes 


ee segenees . Behr 
“Lucy Baker and Arnold Newton. 


lhe Jolly Trumpeter 
Four hands 
Pizzicati ..... 





The Bach Festival. 

HEN the sale of course tickets for the Bach Festival 

at Bethlehem, Pa., opened on May 1, there was a 

great rush. Mail orders were received from places as dis- 

tant as St. Paul, Minn. The sale is steadily continuing. 

When it began none of the soloists had as yet been an- 

nounced. Among those who will be heard at the festival 

are the following: Sopranos—Mrs. Mary Hissem De 

Moss, Mrs. Marie Zimmermann, Miss Sara Anderson. 

Tenor—Nicholas Douty. Bassos—Henri G. Scott and 
Arthur Beresford. 

A feature of the festival that will appeal to many is the 
unity which underlies the entire series of performances. 
The development of thought and music progresses con- 
First comes the Christmas Oratorio, with i 
Then comes 
dramatic 


currently. 
rejoicing over the advent of the Redeemer. 
the “St. Matthew Passion,” with its intensely 
treatment of the story of the trial and the crucifixion, and 
the climax is supplied by the B minor Mass, in which the 
devotional element is particularly apparent. The three 
works form a trilogy, as it were, and it was a happy 
thought that prompted Mr. Wolle to undertake their suc- 
cessive production with his Bach choir. 





Owing to the fact that Mrs. Benn! J Ford was too ill 
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The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


1069 Boypleton St., Boston, Mass. 


rest MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED O. RENARD, Manager. 
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Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 

Special attention given to tone production, 

Founded on the pure Italian method. 

Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Nathan, 
Edith Hutchings, Lillian Le Roy, Lillian Spits 
and many others. 

SumMER SCHOOL: 
Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
From June 24 to September 14. 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 East i4th Street, 
Cor. Pifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ALICE BE. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Hanoyer Street, Regent Street, LONDON, England, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 
ADVICE GRATIS. 
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New Yorx, May 6, 1901 

HE University Glee 
concert occurred at the Astoria last Thurs- 
day evening, and Arthur D. Woodruff, con- 
ductor, may look back on it with pride, for 
Some forty 
showed up, singing Mosenthal’s “Siesta” a capella with 
such daintiness that it had to be repeated; the first tenors 





the entire affair passed off well singers 


in this produced beautiful tone quality on the pianissimo 
high F. The basses in Sokolow’s “Lotus Flower” were 
conspicuously prominent; the low D in Kroegel’s “Ser« 
nade” was of fine volume. This last work is charming 
but I certainly do object to the maiden in it 
“With her hand and eyes so bright.” 

What kind of a hand is that? 

Mosenthal’s “Thanatopsis,”’ 


with incidental long solo, 


by George W. Head, was the chief choral piece of the 
evening, and the difficult thing was well sung, though it 
is a lugubrious subject. The small solos at the end were 
also well sung, and a mighty tone produced in the phrase, 
“Yet the dead are there.” 

rehearsal was shown, 


with refinement 


Everywhere evidence of careful 


and the three college songs were done 
and grace 
Mrs. Morris Black 


with much intensity. She 


sang a dramatic aria by Coquard 
! 


presented a reposeful picture, 
and the voice is handled with such intelligent skill that 
nothing is lost, no point neglected, She added German's 


“Lavender” for encore Later she sang three songs of 
receiving such enthusias 


“The Captain,” 


widely differing characteristics 
tic recognition that she added 
done in rhythmic and pretty fashion 


Rogers’ 


beautiful big tones from his ‘cello, 
Molique Andante, 


accompaniments were in 


Mr. Schulz drew 
playing a gavotte as encore after the 
and making a distinct hit. The 


the capable hands of Stanley Knight 
Oa ® 

The Russian Choral Society, Platon Brounoff conduc 
tor, gave a concert last Sautrday night, which found an 


attentive and interested audience Some fifty singers 


sang the weird songs 


of Russia, with their constant minor 
strain. The singers are none of them professionals, but 
sing for love of it. Miss Vivien McConnell played the 
Brounoff Nocturne in D and the Waltz in B flat by God 
ard so that she received much applause. She is a most 


excellent pianist. S. Bronstein, baritone, sang a Mozart 
song, 
Ermoloff 


such a way that he 


aria with much style; as encore the “Toreador” 


with Brounoff at the piano, making a hit. A 
tenor, sang the air from “Bohéme” in 
song from “Rigo 


Averill, that 


got an encore, singing the drinking 


letto.”. Both young men are pupils of Mr 
superior singer and teacher 


Master M 


violin; the 


wonder-child with his 
Airs” 
Schumann 


Shapiro is a veritable 


lad played the Sarasate “Gypsy with 


fire and abandon; then as encore the 


“Traeumerei,” and, the applause continuing, an etude by 


Kreutzer He 


for his talent, hand and temperament are 


with careful 
all suited 


should have a great future, 
study 
to the instrument. Professor Fonaroff is guiding him, I 
understand. Miss Cara Gorn sang Gounod’s “Serenad 

prettily; she has a sweet voice, with good range, well 
worth developing M. Meltz sang the baritone air from 
very well, and Brounoff’s own piano solo, a 
“Die 


brought forth tumultuous plaudits, so that he 


“Ernani”’ 
fantaisie from Rubinstein’s opera, Maccabaes,” 
added an 
encore 


©®A©® 


Walter H. Robinson and Mrs. M 
were the soloists at the seventy-first annual commence- 


Hessin Robinson 
ment of the College of Pharmacy, at big Carnegie Hall, 
last week, when they sang to Miss Burr's piano accom 
paniment Mrs sang the alto “The 
Minor Chord,” Mager, and “I Know a Bank,” Parker 
Her solos were well received, the voice quite filling the 
Mrs. Robinson, it will be recalled, is 
the new alto of St. Paul's, on Vesey street; she also had 
another place offered her. Mr. sang “My 
Sweetheart When a Boy,” by Morgan, and his powerful 
Together they 
sang Night,” and 
were further the recipients of marked favor from the large 


Robinson solos, 


large auditorium. 
Robinson 


tenor voice rang out with great effect 
later Buck’s “Dews of the Summer 


audience. 

Last night they were the solo singers at the Choral So- 
ciety of the Twentieth Century Club, of Richmond 
Hill, L. I. 

®Aa©® 


This paper has frequently spoken of the artistic singing 
of two pupils of Francis Stuart—Miss Margaret I. Mc- 
Kinney and Addington Brooke. They both sang at the 





Club’s fourteenth private 


last Women’s Philharmonic Society concert at Carnegie 
Hall, Miss McKinney singing a song by Nevin and one 
by MacDowell. Combining charm of person and voice, 
the singer pleased greatly. Brooke sang three Schu- 
mann songs, which he does with rare refinement, and 
Miss Lillian Miller played the accompaniments with taste. 


©®A® 


Albert Mildenberg’s MSS. opera, “The Wood Witch,” 
at Sherry’s on Monday evening, May 27, promises some- 
thing quite unusual. The entire cast will be by 
Reed’s school, the composer having re 
Prominent 


young 
women of Mrs 
written the male parts for the female voices 
society people are interested in this, and it is purposed 
composed entirely of 


also that the orchestra shall be 


women. More of this later 


©®A® 


Dudley Buck’s, Jr.’s pupil, Hugh Williams, the baritone 
of Lafayette Avenue Church, Brooklyn, was a member of 
the quartet which gave “The Daisy Chain” in the Institute 
course last week, and he received marked attention from 
the audience. His “Keepsake Mill’ was much applauded, 
and his “Mustard and Cress” song received such applause 
that he would have been justified in repeating it. He has 


a voice of sonority, good enunciation, and nice stage 


presence, which combination should lead to permanent 


success 


©®A® 


rhe George Lenox testimonial recital at 


Knabe Hall last 


Lenox has but just recovered from a 


Seymour 
week was a pleasant affair in all respects 
long illness, and his 
friends got together on this occasion The artists were 


Miss Grace Preston, Miss Daisy Palmiter, Miss J. Miller, 
Miss’ Mary Lansing, Francis Fischer Powers, Perry 
Averill, W. N. Searles, Jr.. Miss and Mr. Glose, the Lotus 


Glee Club, and those who heard the concert say it was the 


best soloists’ concert of the season. My informant spoke 


especially of Mr. Searles’ singing of an “Evening Song” 


vastly suited the 


and Gounod’s “Vulcan's Song,” which 


audience. Also, popular Powers got his share of applause, 
needless to say 


2A ® 


Warren An 
Paternity 


Of the season's organ recitals those of J 


drews at the Church of the Divine have at 


tracted much attention, for the reputation of the organist 


has grown in the short time he has been here until he is 


now universally well known. He makes it a point to seek 


for novelties, not neglecting the classics, however; he al 


ways gives one Bach program, and from these one may 
see the large variety of style of which he is capable. The 
largest attendance of the series was at the recital when 


Miss Estelle 
soloist; she sang “Hear Ye, 


Harris, the soprano of the church, was 


Israel” in superb fashion; 
indeed, the dramatic tone volume of this singer is as- 
tonishing 


©®A® 


Alfred Hunter Clark will 


that he has been obliged to go to his Tarrytown home, in 


Friends of regret to learn 

consequence of prolonged illness. The winter has been 

a hard one for many professionals, especially the singers 
®A® 

E. Ellsworth Giles, the tenor, is seen again about his 

accustomed haunts, after a most serious illness of several 

he looks stouter than ever, and is slowly regain 


W. RIESBERG. 


months; 
ing his strength. F. 








Maxson Organ Recitals. 


Frederick Maxson announces three organ recitals by 
some of his pupils at the Central Congregational Church 
Miss Ray 
Miss Kath- 


Bates, violinist 


of Philadelphia, Pa 
C. Murtha, Mme. Emma Suelke, sopranos; 
ryn McGuckin, alto, and Miss Alice S 
standard works, performed 


They will be assisted by 


The programs contain many 
by various pupil-organists, mostly from Philadelphia and 
vicinity 


A Question for Mr. Goodrich. 
Editors The Musical Courier 


AY I, through THe Musicat Courter, ask Mr. Good 


rich further to elucidate what he means by “the 


underlying principles of pure counterpoint’? As a result 
of my experience in teaching and composing I have come 
to the conclusion that the careful study of the old+fash 
ioned “strict counterpoint,” for a while, without excluding 
other less restricted work, is of wholesome influence as 
mental discipline, while the so-called “free counterpoint,” 


as still taught, aims at best only to compromise between 


iron bound rules and the really free part writing of such 


modern masters as Mr. Goodrich mentions 


I agree regarding the uselessness of rules, which no one 


would hesitate to violate whenever better taste or judg 


ment requires, yet I believe that good harmony is essential 


to good counterpoint, though of course melodic and 


rhythmic peculiarities should characterize the separate 


parts. I find it well to begin the study of writing express 


ive melodies and of inventing interesting rhythmic de 


signs before a pupil is half way through his harmony 


study, and even before harmony is finished, the study of 


strict counterpoint should begin, side by side with that 


ideal counterpoint, pure and free, @t which Mr 
hints 
But for this purpose we need a new text book written 


“from the standpoint of the composer,”’ and I am glad that 


the publication of these articles seems to point in this di 


rection. Yours respectfully Gustav | SECKER 


New York, May 3, 1901 


Henri Marteau’s Success Abroad. 


| HE celebrated violinist Henri Marteau continues 
add laurels to his career He has played in many 


and recently the King 


European cities during the last year, 
of Sweden and Norway presented him with the cross of the 
chevalier of the first class, the Norwegian Order of St 
Olaf 
Since the new year Marteau's dates have included Feb 
Paris 


Paris, at Erara 


concert 
Hall 


February 13 


ruary 1, KOnigsberg, Prussia; February to 


February |! 


at the Conservatory 


i Geneva; 


concert with the Marteau Quartet « 


Rheims, concert with the Marteau Quartet; February 16 


Paris, Société Nationale de 


t; February 17, Société des ( 


Musique, with Marteau Quar 


oncerts du Conservatoire 


February 22, private concert at Geneva, Switzerland; Feb 


ruary 26, concert at Cologne, Germany; February 27, con 
cert at Nuremberg; March 2 to 5, chamber music con 
certs in Geneva; tour with Amsterdam Orchestra through 
following cities, all in March: sth, Bremen; 7th, Rotter 
dam; oth, Utrecht; 11th, Haarlem; 12th, Arnheim; 13th 


I 
The Hague; 14th, Amsterdam, with Mottl as conductor 


n the last fourth chamber music con 


concert at Rome (Italy) Conserva 


named city; 20th 
cert at Luzerne; 25th 


tory April 13, sixth chamber music concert at Geneva 


(France), with Edward Risler, pianist; 26tl 


Milan 


‘cital with Ernesto Consolo, pianist 


20th, Rouen 
oncert at Italy, and on the 28th again in Milan 


ata il 


Flavie Van Den Hende. 


LAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, the ellist, gave 
F musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria on last Wednesday 
evening. The seating capacity of the ballroom was taxed 
to its utmost and many late comers were obliged to sit 


in the adjoining pasageways 


Afong these were a number of would-be “fashionables,” 


who evidently imagined they were the only ones in the 


place At times their loud and boisterous talking made it 
impossible to hear the artist 

Madame Van den Hende has a magnificent ‘cello, fron 
which she draws a beautiful tone: it is always rich, pure 
and mellow Che “Morceau de Concert,” by Servais, and 
Goltermann’s Romance (A_ major were perhaps tl 
most interesting things on the program and were artisti 
Mazurka, by 
Hende an opportunity 


Madame Van det 
Hende should be heard mure often in New York 


lly played Pester’s Capri and the 
gave Madame Van den 


to display her 


Pe »pper 


remarkable technic 
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Tue BertHo.prt, 
WASHINGTON, May 4, 1901. 


HE performance of Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” by 
the Choral Society on Tuesday last, gave rise 
to several reflections in regard to the growth 
of the art of composition, and, although it 





seems sacrilegious to griticise great masters of the past, 


1 
one mignt 


easily disapprove of several things in this ora 
rio, even though unwilling to admit his dissatisfaction. 
Speaking of Mendelssohn, it is strange, is it not, that 
judging from programs he is one of the favorite com 
posers among Washington musicians? But, to return— 
there are certain customs which we expect our composers 
to follow. The writer of a music drama naturally repre 
sents the idea of his drama through the voices, making 
everything as consistent as possible. He would not think 
of having a conspirators’ chorus, for instance, sung by a 
ladies’ quartet. Still Mendelssohn allows the sopranos 
and altos to sing in a priests’ chorus, and the tenors and 
basses are heard to advantage among the voices of angels 
low different, too, is Mendelssohn from some of our 
realistic composers. Horatio Parker, for instance, who, 
in his “Psalm of Life,” according to the London Times, 
makes the oboe totter on the words “They stagger like a 
drunken man.” Elijah sings “Let them now descend” on 
n ascending arpeggio. 
If Mendelssohn lived now he would surely have been 


accused of plagiarism. The chorus sings “There came a 
fiery chariot” to the same tune which Handel used in his 
Messiah” for the words “He is the King of Glory.” 

‘Elijah” is not free from the dull spots which infest all 
‘And the barrel of meal shall not waste, neither 
What could be more com- 


ratorios 
hall the cruse of oil fail, &c.” 
lace and uninteresting than the music set to thes« 

rds. Still one cannot blame Mendelssohn for not in- 
venting a graceful tune or profound harmony to represent 

bag of meal! But why did he write such a fascinating 
double chorus for the words “Baal, we cry to thee. Hear 
nd answer us. Heed the sacrifice we offer! Baal, O 
hear and answer us”? This chorus is one of the most 
igreeable and stirring numbers in the oratorio. Perhaps 
e wanted to teach us that wickedness has its attractions. 
he performance, which constituted the last of this sea 





horal Society concerts, was a good one. The work 
the chorus was of the best, but strangely enough the 
large audience reserved its applause almost entirely for the 
loists. Notably good was the rendition by the chorus of 
‘Alegro maestoso ma moderato,” “Be Not Afraid, 
Saith the Lord,” and ‘“‘Woe to Him, He Shall Perish.” 
hese were received with absolute silence, whereas lavish 
ipplause was bestowed on the soloists after less attractive 
numbers 
\fter hearing the concert I was in some doubt as to the 
correct pronunciation of the word “Israel.” Wherever this 
vord occurred in the solo parts it was pronounced either 








Office: Astor Court Building, New York, 
Eighteenth Se:ni-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 
MAY, 1901. 


Thur., 9, Marion, Ohio. Matinee, Grand Opera House. 
Thur., 9, Lima, Ohio Evening, Faurot Opera House. 
Fri., 10, Chicago, Il. Evening, The Auditorium. 
Sat., 11, Chicago, lll. Mat. & Eve., The Auditorium. 
Sun., 12, Chicago, Ill. Evening, The Auditorium 
Mon., 13, Luddington, Mich. Matinee, Luddington Op. H’se. 
Mon., 13, Manistee, Mich. Evening, Opera House. 

Tues., 14, Big Rapids, Mich. Matinee, Opera House. 

Tues., 14, Muskegon, Mich Evening, Muskegon Op. House. 
Wed., 15, Grand Rapids, Mich. Matinee, Powers’ Theatre. 
Wed., 15, Lansing, Mich. Evening, Baird’s Opera House. 
Thur., 16, Flint, Mich. Matinee, Stone’s Opera House. 
Thur., 16, Port Huron, Mich. Evening, City Opera House. 
Fri., 17, Stratford, Ont. Matinee, Theatre Albert. 

Fri., 17, Guelph, Ont. Evening, Guelph Opera House. 


Mat. & Eve., Massey Music Hall. 


Sat., 18, Toronto, Can. 
Evening, New Teck Theatre. 


Sun., 19, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“TIs-rye-el” or “Iz-rye-el,”” whereas I had always thought it 
to be “Iz-ray-el.” 

The Century Dictionary agrees with me, I find, but I 
have noticed the same peculiarity of pronunciation in pre- 
vious renditions of this oratorio.. With this exception the 
performance was satisfactory in every way. The excellence 
of John Porter Lawrence’s organ accompaniments was no- 
ticeable. The conductor was Josef Kaspar, and the solo- 
ists were Sara Anderson, Mabelle Louise Bond, Nicholas 
Douty, Ericsson Bushnell, Mrs. F. A. Gardner, Miss Paul- 
ine Whittaker, Melville Hensey and Bernard Ryan. Anton 
Gloetzner was at the piano. 


©A® 


Anton Kaspar, who is now touring the South, is to play 
the Vieuxtemps Concerto for violin and orchestra, in D 
minor, op. 31, at the coming concert of the Georgetown 
Orchestra concert on May 25. Another attractive feature 
of the program is a violin piece to be played in unison by 
sixty violins. This idea was carried out last year very suc- 
cessfully by Josef Kaspar, the director, when “The Swan,” 
by Saint-Saéns, was performed in this way. Henry Xan- 
der will be heard as accompanist. 

©®A® 
The pupils of Archibald Olmstead gave a_ recital last 


Monday. Those who took part were Ida Offutt, Mrs. 
Scranage, Helen Gardner, Miss Bridge and Mr. Blodget. 


©AaAo® 


Mrs. Florence Hill Hormess was one of the soloists at 
an organ recital given by Mr. McAll at Christ Church, 
Georgetown, last week. 


©A®O 


Miss Rosalie Holberg was heard in some contralto-solos 
at the closing pupils’ piano recital at the studio of Mme. 


Georgie Routt-Johnson. BERENICE THOMPSON. 





Louise B. Voigt’s Success. 


CHORAL SOCIETY, YONKERS. 


Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano, furnished the third number of the 
miscellaneous program. This was an aria, “I Will Extol Thee,” 
from the oratorio. of “‘Abraham,” by Molique, a German, who be 
came prominent in London. It is a grand aria, and the singing was 
all that could be desired. Miss Voigt has a physique that foretold 
a voice of power, and the expectation was realized. It is an organ 
under perfect control, and the quality is fine and beautiful. When 
it became necessary to use volume its amplitude was equal to the 
demand, and yet the voice is as clear as a bell. Miss Voigt was 
applauded with cordiality. After the intermission came ‘Hora 
Novissima,” the masterpiece of an American composer, Prof 
H. W. Parker In No. 5 Miss Voigt sang the solo, “O Bona 
Patria.” The very agreeable impression she made in the aria from 
“Abraham” was continued in this,"her second, number. It was ren 
dered with the grace and tender feeling that show the true artist, 
and her reception was even more cordial than before. The singer's 
ability was especially marked in the softer passages, and in the 
rare swell and diminish effect she could execute on notes long held 
lhe accompaniment to this solo is especially pleasing. * * * The fianle 
was the quartet and chorus, “Tu Sine Littore.” The telling voice 
of Miss Voigt was very conspicuous in this number.—The States 
man, Yonkers, N. Y., April 27, 1901. 





“Hora Novissima,” by Prof. Horatio W. Parker, as sung by the 
Yonkers Choral Society, was a signal triumph, and the soloist, Miss 
Louise B. Voigt, soprano, attained great results. * * * Few who 
have heard Miss Voigt sing can fail to appreciate what a happy ex 
wression of delight the audience received her efforts last night. Her 
first selection, “I Will Extol Thee,” from Molique’s “Abraham,” 
was marked by brilliancy. Each note was rendered with a resonant 
clearness that was excellent to hear. Miss Voigt was compelled to 
acknowledge unstinted applause from audience and chorus alike for 
this, and in her aria of ‘Hora Novissima” she lacked nothing of her 
former brilliant accomplishment. * * * The conclusion, bringing the 
solo, quartet and chorus together, afforded the audience an oppor 
tunity of hearing such excellent singing, it lacking nothing.—The 
Herald, Yonkers, N. Y., April 27, 1901. 





France and Italy. 


HE cordial feeling at present existing between France 
and Italy, and the presence of the Italian squadron 
at Toulon, have called forth several notable performances 
both in that city and Marseilles. It is also a great ques- 
tion at present if the time is not opportune to give a 
month’s season of Italian opera in Paris. A committee 
has been formed, of which Signor Barbesi, the director of 
the Risveglio Italiano, of Paris, is a leading member, to 
consider the practicability’ of the scheme, and if possible 
to secure the Nouveau Théatre. 

The only difficulty in the way appears to be the fact that 
the season is somewhat advanced for such a scheme, de- 
pending as it must for support on the fashionable public. 
Signor Ercolini, the tenor, who has been this winter study- 
ing with Haslam in Paris, was given an audition before 
Barbesi and others, with the effect that he was at once 
conditionally engaged, and if the season takes place, will 
make his appearance on the second night of the perform- 
ance in the principal tenor role of “Lucrezia Borgia,” the 
initial opera chosen being “Ballo in Maschera.” 


Music in St. Paul. 


Sr. Paut Orrice 
Tue Musicat Courter, 825 Hacue Avenue, > 
April 18, 1901 } 
HE second concert of the St. Paul Choral Club 
drew out another large audience on Monday 
evening, April 15, at the People’s Church, and 





was the medium of introducing to a Western 
audience Jos. S. Baernstein, whose introduction is but a 
forerunner of future delights in song recital and oratorio 
here. Mr. Baernstein made an instantaneous hit, and 
demonstrated at once his right to be classed among the 
great bassos of the day. Besides his work with the choral 
numbers, his group of ballads was given and received with 
a hearty relish. “The Sweetest Flower That Blows,” by 
Van der Stucken was given a double rendition. 

Three St. Paul artists assisted in making up the quartet 
with Mr. Baernstein. Miss Florence, who has recently 
taken up her residence in Chicago, essayed the role of the 
May Queen in Bennett’s cantata with much grace, and her 
work throughout the evening was artistic; Harry George, 
tenor, and Miss Benham, alto. The local singers sus- 
tained their parts in an excellent manner, Miss Pace and 
Mr. George reaching heights of more than ordinary attain 
ment. Miss Benham, the alto, gave the part of the Queen 
in a dignified manner, and her voice was at all times true 
and sweet. 

Mr. Fairclough assisted Mrs. F. L. Hoffman in the 
accompaniment work, and shared honors with her 

Too much cannot be said in praise of George Norming 
ton, the director of the St. Paul Choral Club, who in so 
short a time has brought the club to rank among the first 
of such organizations in the Northwest: The club have 
arranged to continue their work under Mr. Normington 
next season, when they will continue the work of ora 
torio and expect to give a number of concerts. The 


work of the chorus on Monday evening was of a highly 
creditable nature, and the appreciation of the audience 
was demonstrated by their hearty reception of the different 
numbers 
©®AaA® 
Wm. J. Hall, a tenor and musician of ability, has re 


cently come to the Twin Cities and | 
Minneapolis. Mr. Hall has introduced two 
Miss Edna Barrett and Miss Peckthald, semi-publicly, 
who give promise of much success 


©®A® 


vcated his studio in 


his pupils 


Emil Ober-Hoffer opened a new organ in Stillwater on 


Wednesday evening, April 17 
©®A® 


Mrs. F. L. Hoffman was tendered a testimonial concert 
Friday evening, April 12, at the People’s Church. Miss 
Hoffman has long been identified with musical circles in 
St. Paul as an accompanist of rare ability, and her d 
parture from the city leaves a vacancy not easily filled 

GERTRUDE Sans Sovuct! 


Addington Brooke, a Stuart Pupil. 


The young California baritone has sung twice at Rose- 
ville Presbyterian Church, where the standard is very 
high, the church engaging, through Organist F. W. Ries- 
berg, only the best solo talent. He sang Franck’s impres 
sive “Wait Thou Still” the first time, and last Sunday 
night Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” making a deep 
impression, such is the sincerity and conviction of his 


singing. He was associated with Miss Kathrin Hilke 
£ 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 


OWMA 








FANNY EUGENIA RICHARDS, 
E. M. BOWMAN. 25-5 Sca0, Stelnway Hall, New York, 


Organist and Conductor Baptist{Temple Choir Brooklyn. 4 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Music in Baltimore. 


Battimore, May 5, 1901. 


HE closing weeks of the season have been 
marked by two important local concerts, the 
Oratorio Society’s production of “St. Paul,” 
on the 25th ult., and the second concert of the 

Musical Art Club. The Oratorio chorus, under the direc- 

torship of Joseph Pache, did some excellent work, though 

Many of the 
It is a pity that 





it certainly looked larger than it sounded 
choruses were splendidly sung, however 
a regularly rehearsed orchestra is an impossibility, for the 
chorus and soloists were seriously handicapped through 
the orchestra’s inaccuracies and lack of volume 

The soloists were Miss E. L. Combs, soprano; Mrs 
Anna Taylor Jones, contralto; Ellison Van Hoose, tenor, 
and David Bispham, baritone 

Miss Combs is a Baltimorean who does her city credit 
She has a voice of beautiful quality, and though she did 
not observe the traditions in the singing of recitative, she 
sang with taste and authority. Mrs. Jones repeated her 
former successes here 

The audience was probably the largest in the history of 
the Oratorio Society, the unprecedented prosperity of 
which, under the administration of its president, George 
r. M. Gibson, is a source of gratification to all interested 
in so improtant a factor of the city’s musical life 


®A® 

The concert of the Musical Art Club, at Music Hall, on 
Thursday night, was more than a brilliant success—it 
was an epoch-making event in our musical history. All 
this, because of a superb performance o: the “Agnus Dei,” 
from Edward Grell’s a capella Mass for sixteen voices 
David Melamet the director, 


sixteen women choir singers to assist the club, giving the 


secured the services ol 


work with two voices on each part Those assisting 
wert Mesdames Richard Ortmann, Amos Harryman 
and J. G. Stewart, Misses E. Albrecht, Bessie Handley, 
Gertrude Herne, C. Leutbecher and Martha Row, so 
pranos, and Mesdames A. Schennit, J. Arnold, Misses C 
Nicolai, E. Guggenheimer, K. Heinemann, R. Lofgren, 
L. Rabbe and I 
masterpiece of polyphonic skill, which, in spite of great 


Snyder, contraltos. The work is a 


intricacy of workmanship, is exquisitely melodious and « 
deep religious expressiveness. Inspired music, it was in 
spiringly sung, with tonal splendor, impeccable intonation 
and periection of ensemble. Its performance was the oc 
casion of an ovation, and the “Dona Pacem” was re 
peated. A presentation of the entire work by Mr. Mela 
met, a master musician, would be most welcome 


Ihe other choruses sung were: “Night Witchery,” 


Storch; “Sunset,” Van de Water; “In Stillness Night 
Surrounds Us,” Schubert; “What the Birds Say,” Wei 
nierel Forsaken Am I,” Koschat; “Robin Adair,” ar 
ranged by Dudley Buck; “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan 
Breiser (by request), and “Omnipotence,”” Schubert-Lisz 


The latter was sung with the assistance of the well-known 
d admirable soprano Mrs. Richard Ortmann 


\ duet for tenor and bass« Balie’s Excelsior,” the ugh 


xcellently sung by Harry M. Smith and Joseph C. Miller, 


did not merit, as a composition, a place on such a pro 
gram Maud Powell was the soloist, this being Balti 
more’s second opportunity this season of hearing this 
distinguished artist. She enthralled her audience, as at 
the Peabody. She is so much more than a great virtuoso 
Such intensity of emotional expression, and yet always 
governed by faultless musicianship and the rarest taste! 
She played a “Larghetto and Allegretto,” of Nardini; a 
“Canzonetta,”’ by Tschaikowsky, and “Rondo des Lu 


tins,” of Bazzini, adding two encores 


©®A® 

Lehmann’s Hall was filled Tuesday night with an ap- 
preciative audience, the occasion being a concert by the 
pianist Miss Clara Ascherfeld, assisted by Miss Mar 
garet M. Cummins, soprano, and Natorp Blumenteld, vio 
linist. 

The program was opened with the rarely heard and 
beautiful Schumann Sonata No. 1 in A minor, for piano 
and violin. It was given an altogether admirable repro- 
duction, its performance showing a sympathetic reading 
and a smooth and polished ensemble. Miss Ascherfeld’s 
solos included the D’Albert transcription of Bach's Pre 
lude and Fugue for organ in D major; Intermezzo in E 
flat, from op. 117, Brahms; Andante Spianato e Polo- 
naise, op. 22, Chopin. She played also a Russian Fan- 
tasy by Napravnik, with a second piano accompaniment 
played by Charles Rabold. Miss Ascherfeld’s musical 
and technical endowments are fast securing her a name 
as a pianist. Her playing was characterized by sincerity 
and authority. 

Miss Cummins has broadened in her art since last sea- 
son, displaying besides a beautiful voice a warmer tem- 
perament and a more convincing style. She sang an aria 
from Verdi's “Rigoletto,” “Caro Nome,” and three songs, 
“Should He Upbraid,” Bishop; “Gold Rolls Beneath 
Me,” Rubinstein; “Die Blauen Friihlingsangen,” Ries. 





Edwin Tanner, of the Peabody piano department, gave 
informally last week the recital which illness prevented 
earlier in the season. His playing has broadened greatly 
since last year. 

The program of the second Peabody alumni concert 
was devoted to original compositions by members of the 


Alumni Association. It follows: 


String Quartet in G major , Bochau 
Messrs. J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Franz Bornschein, Howard 
Thatcher and Alfred Firthmaier 
Two Songs for soprano.... . Lucke 

Autumn Within. 
Cradle Song 
Miss Katherine Faethe, accompanied by the composer 
Capriccio, for violin and piano... seed Brown 
Howard Thatcher and the composer 
Two Songs for soprano... ; - Brown 
Together. 
Berceuse 
Miss Faethe 
Romance, for violin and organ ‘ _ Moses 
Played by the composer and Howard Thatcher 
Three Songs for mezzo-soprano joéus * Starr 
Serenade 
And Then 
Belshazzar 


Sung by the composer 


Iwo Songs for soprano Starr 
Envoi (Butterflies) 
A Prayer. 
Sung by Master John Triplett Harrison. Violin obligato played 
by Miss Susan H. Dyer 
Ho! Every One that Thirsteth (for soprano, baritone, piano 
and violin) Moses 
Miss Margaret May Cummins, Charles Rabold, Miss Clara 
Ascherfeld and the composer 
EUTERPE 


Frieda Stender’s Triumph. 


ME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM may feel justly 
proud over the emphatic hit scored by her pupil, the 
promising young artist Miss Frieda Stender. Public and 
press are unanimous in their praise, and we are pleased to 
give herewith extracts from the daily papers: 
Miss Stender possesses a naturally beautiful and highly trained 


ice, excellent in quality and technic.—New York Herald 


Her fine voice and good schooling were again in evidence last 


night, and her concert gave a large measure of downright pleasure 


ose who managed to hear her.—New York Tribune 


Miss Stender has a voice of excellent quality and sufficient power 
Her tone production is generally good, and she sings with evidences 
{ good schooling * * * She has every reason to hope that with 
further study she may have a successful, if not brilliant, career 


New York Times. 


Miss Stender, who possesses a soprano voice of good quality and 
ample volume, which has been carefully developed, was in her hap 


piest mood, and sang with spirit. Her work presages for her a 


brilliant future.—New York World. 


The unusual voice which attracted so much attention last winter 
at the Metropolitan is even more of high praise now. Her method, 


diction and intelligence are admirable, while in regard to accuracy 


of pitch Miss Stender can discount many singers of fame.—New 
York Press 

These are the most important of New York's daily pa- 
pers; others write in a similar vein, especially the German 
press. 

Tue Musicat Courier has long predicted a future for 
Miss Stender, and called the public’s attention to her fre- 
quently. She is a New York girl, and Miss Stender 
received her entire musical education in this city Mme 
Eugenie Pappenheim, with whom she commenced her 
studies at the age of fifteen, was her only teacher, and she 


is scarcely twenty years old now. 


Thiers-Riesberg at Sorosis. 
A LBERT GERARD-THIERS, with F. W. Riesberg at 


the piano, gave his “The Technic of Musical Ex- 
pression,’ for the sisterhood of brilliant women known as 
“Sorosis,” at the Waldorf-Astoria last week, delighting 
the large company extremely. He set forth the reasons for 
certain things always done in musical expression, substitut 
ing reason for instinct, dissected the innermost raison 
d'étre of conventionalism in musical expressiveness, and in 
succinct style opened the doors to willing and intelligent 
ears. Interspersed were the usual songs, ranging from old 
Padre Martini, 1661, to that talented and lamented 
American composer, Frank E. Sawyer. 

Mr. Thiers received many signs of approbation from the 
crowd of women, who know what is highest and best in 
the intellectual and artistic world—signs which would not 
wait the opportunity, either, but broke forth spontaneously 
during the lecture and during the singing 

Mr. Riesberg at the piano aided and abetted the singer 
in sympathetic and highly artistic fashion. Chairman De 
Zielinski, of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, has secured this lecture-recital for the coming 
meeting at Glens Falls. 





American Composers 


1840 to 1901, 





The best works of three generations of leading 
American composers are to found in the catalog 
of Oliver Ditson Company. 






















“Selected Songs" —A 
catalog containing por- 
traits of American song 
writers, reproductions 
in part of desirable 
songs, classified lists, 
etc. Every teacher and 
singer should have a 
copy. Catalog mailed 








** Selected Piano Music” — 
A catalog containing 
portraits of American 
composers of piano 
music, reproductions in 
part of desirable piano 
solos, classified lists, 
etc. Every teacher and 
pupil should have a 
copy. Catalog mailed 
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Opening of Clavier Hall. 
Piano Recital by S. M. Fabian. 


OR over thirty years A. K. Virgil has labored as 

San a teacher and educator in- music, and in more 

Kon recent years he has won’ fame as the inventor 

of the Clavier method. He is the director of 

the Clavier Piano School, and one of those actively in- 

terested in the Clavier Company. The company having 

recently removed its business to new and a more commo- 

dious building at 11 West Twenty-second street, the school 
directed by Mr. Virgil is also now located there. 

he formal opening of the handsome recital hall in the 
building was celebrated last Friday evening with a recital 
worthy of any hall in the country. 

The Baltimore pianist who modestly writes his name 
S. M. Fabian came on to New York and gave the re- 
cital. In both Baltimore and Washington Mr. Fabian 
stands pre-eminent as a teacher. That he is not better 
known as a pianist is doubtless due to his strong love for 
teaching, and, as before hinted at, his diffidence and mod- 
esty not only grounded in the foundations of his art. Mr. 
Fabian passed several years in Europe in his youth, and 
among several teachers the foremost one was Franz Liszt. 

Mr. Fabian is most decidedly a composite player, for he 
plays Beethoven as convincingly as he does either Chopin 
or Liszt. Miss Mary Lansing, contralto, and pupil of 
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pression on the many musicians and students present, for Romance ........sseccseceeceeeeercecceneeereeeeneeteeeeeees 


they are seldom heard in public. 

The long and continued applause which greeted Mr. 
Fabian after the playing of each piece in the Chopin list 
made it plain that the audience enjoyed him most in those 
numbers. It is indeed rarely that one hears Chopin played 
with such singing tone and at the same time with such 
wholesome individuality. The writer liked best the Noc- 
turne and the Scherzo because of the infinite variety of 
expression shown by the pianist; the one piece poetically 
tender, the other a veritable cannon of force and sound. 

Loveliness is the best word to characterize Mr. Fabian’s 
playing of the Henselt study. Many hoped he would 
repeat it, but he did not. The Liszt “Gnomenreigen” was 
thrilling as Mr. Fabian played it, and as for his perform- 
ance of ‘The Dance of Death” it was equal to a full or- 
chestra. The crowing of the cock and the rattle of the 
bones of the perambulating skeletons sent the shivers 
down the spines of many in the hall who understand the 
significance of this strong and remarkable composition 
by Saint-Saéns. Liszt’s transcription for the piano brings 
out wonderfully the orchestral effects, and Mr. Fabian 
proved equal to both composers. 

Many in the hall arose and recalled the pianist again and 
again, and finally he did add another number, a dainty Ber 
ceuse, by Iljinski. Miss Lansing’s rich voice was listened 
to with pleasure. She sang especially well the aria from 
“Jeanne D’Arc,” and sang it in German and not in French 





Tue New Cvavier HALL. 


Francis Fischer Powers, assisted Mr. Fabian in the fol- 

lowing program: 

Fugue ‘ ‘idtedeosineubens 06Gus Rheinberger 
rty-two Variatiors.. Beethoven 


"abian 


Mr 


trahms 


I'schaikowsky 


Ss yhische Ode. 
leanne d'Arc ‘ 
Miss Lansing. 


Mazurka ..Chopin 

PE OOUID | didoen ben 556800 0vebdbh 0s +e cbavesnsevetunraneietiesoss .Chopin 

Valse see 10680 Ccnsneneceee saan 

BCROIID ion 008s. dentinncsscbaterss.006s.cocseqpes peuneecteens Ghenena Chopin 

Chant Polonaise (Liszt transcription) .Chopin 
Mr. Fabian 

G hen am Spinnrad Schubert 


.. Woodman 


German 


Onsen Saaee 
\W ll Buy My Lavender? ; 
Miss Lansing. 
Etude ‘ phéeneoeseesbanenee Henselt 
Gnomenreigen ve donxdewanancen ee 
Danse Macabre Saint-Saéns- Liszt 
Mr. Fabian 
After the Chopin group Mr. Fabian played the Polish 
composer’s great Polonaise in A flat. and played it as he 
did the other compositions—with consummate virtuosity. 
The little fugue by Rheinberger, played at the opening, 
at once established the performer as an artist with a most 
beautiful technic, and both broad and musical in his con 
ception. The Beethoven Variations made a strong im- 


After her second group of songs, Miss Lansing sang as 
an encore, “Good Night, Little Girl,” by Macy. Miss 
Lansing was presented with a bouquet of roses, tied with 
pink satin ribbons. 

Clavier Hall will seat several hundred people, and will 
doubtless prove a great advantage to the school which 
gives during the season many recitals by its students and 
professional artists. The color of the walls, a delicate 
Nile green, is very restful to the eye. The ceiling is 
decorated pure white, and thus a fine harmony prevails. 
The stage is ample, and in the rear there is another large 
room that may be used on recital evenings for the over- 
flow audience. For the recital last Friday evening the hall 
was decorated with palms and flowers, and with many of 
the bright faced students officiating as ushers. All guests 
and visitors received a warm welcome and a cordial invi- 
tation to “call again.” 

To-morrow evening (Thursday) a recital will be given 
with the following program by students and teachers: 
Prelude and Fugue, No. 20, A minor.......... 

Miss Bertha Hoberg. 






Brooklet 
Arabesque 


JevcecocwuddKs covcdodoscybeeuedeees Lack 
Miss Lucy A. Norris. 


Bande. Capriociaad,. «oie scssinsdnenendec sees ednssisapsece Mendelssohn 


Miss Florence Dodd. 


Rubinstein 
Miss Grace Hodgson. 
i SOG - einen censlntaah cepa eebareikes . Wagner- Liszt 
Miss Eleanor Foster. 
TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Etudes, Nos, 4 and 5, op. 120.,........ covagn Duvernoy 
Sidney Steinheimer 
Faschingsschwank, op. 26 (Allegro)........ oveee 
Miss Harriette Brower. 
ee eC een id 
Miss Winnifred Willett 


Schumann 


Chopin 


ED. Eetisbdiesesavtes Pachulski 
Cascade de Chaudron......... vedas dccntse .... Bendel 
Louis T. Hunt 
Liebestraum, No. 3..... pape dbo pesediiranns Sthanneees ooesness ell 
March Wiad....cccccocces ...MacDowell 


Schubert- Liszt 


John Rebarer. 


Erlkoenig 

A six weeks summer session in the Virgil Clavier 
method, for teachers and players, will open at the school 
on July 8. Friday and Saturday, July 5 and 6, will be 
examination and enrollment days. Circulars giving full 
particulars may be obtained by addressing the Clavier 
Piano School. 


Fiftieth Saengerbund Anniversary in Washington 
D. C. 


HE Washington Saengerbund commenced on April 21 
the three days’ celebration of its fiftieth anniversary 

with a concert at the National Theatre. The concert was 
under the direction of Henry Xander, the musical director 
of the Saengerbund, who trained the chorus, led the or 
chestra, selected the soloists, played the accompniments 
and also figured as the composer of a chorus with orches 
tral accompaniment, “Jubelklange,” the words by the presi 
dent of the society, Frank Claudy, written and composed 
especially for this occasion. In each of these various de 


the 
tne 


partments Mr. Xander was eminently successful, and 
result was that Washington heard on this occasion one of 
the finest concerts it has listened to this season. The pro 


gram was as follows: 


Overture, Oberon Weber 
Orchestra 
Choruses 
Standchen Spicker 


Words by Fr. Winkel 
Lenz Aysslinger 
Words by R. Klotz 
Saengerbund 


Address in German 
Frank Claudy 


Violin solo, Fantaisie Caprice Vieuxtemp 
Franz Wilczek 
Soprano solo, Scene and aria from Lucia di I D zett 
Mme. Charlotte Maconda 
(Orchestral accompaniment; flute obligato, Henr Jaeger 
Lohengrin Phantasy Wagner 
Orchestra 
Address in English 
Hon. Simon Wolf 
Chorus, Jubelklange Xander 
(Dedicated to the Washington Saenger 
Words by Frank Claud 
Saengerbund and Orchestra 
Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen Sarasate 


Franz Wilczek 
Soprano solo, Polonaise, from Mignor ma 
Charlotte Maconda 





Coronation March, from The Prophet Meyerbeer 


Orchestra 
Maconda scored a great triumph. Her exquisite tones so 


well placed and so dexterously manipulated in 


passages far surpassed anything heard in Washington for 


~oloratura 


some time. The singing experts in the audience called at 
tention to the absolute control of her breathing, and her 
art from every possible viewpoint. The crowded theatre 
recalled her several times after each number, to which she 
responded with encores; and Baron Von Holleben, the 
German Ambassador, requested Mr. Claudy to convey to 
her his appreciation of her singing 

The playing of the orchestra, which was composed en 
tirely of local musicians, was up to the high standard of 
the rest of the program. Mr, Xander is a graceful and 
magnetic leader, who gets the very best work out of the 
men in the orchestra as well as the chorus 

Mr. Xander’s chorus has an original and pleasing mel- 
ody, with good orchestral interludes between the verses 
The orchestral writing so befitted each instrument that 
not one note was changed from the original score at the 
first orchestral rehearsal 

Mr. Claudy, the president, was presented with a hand- 
some medal and an immense lyre of roses and Mr. Xander 
a large laurel wreath tied with red ribbon. The Saenger 
bund continued its golden jubilee by giving a ball and a 
banquet on the two successive nights 


Tenor Strong in “‘ Daisy Chain.’’ 


Edward Strong’s two solos in the recent performance 
of “The Daisy Chain” at the Hosea concert in the Hol- 
land House were well sung, and received prolonged ap- 
plause. The solo “Stars” (Escape at Bedtime), with its 
high A’s was artistically sung, and “The Moon” was 
done in most dainty and effective fashion. Strong is in 
increasing demand. 
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ISS MARY R. SOUTHWICK Niagar: 


street, opened her home for a musicale 





Friday evening, April 12, given by th 
Tuesday Afternoon Club 

Miss Ellen M. Stoddard read an original and interes 
ing paper on the life and works of Chopin. The paper wa 
illustrated by piano selections by Robert Loud, who has a 
touch, and plays with much taste 
B flat 
Impromptu, F sharp. An ur 


beautiful, sympathetic 


and expressio1 His numbers were: Scherzo 
minor; Nocturne, E flat; 
usual pleasure was the hearing of Chopin vocal numbers 
Miss Ada Gates, who has a deep, clear, powerful voice 
of wide range, sang “Bachannal,” “Eine Melodie” and 
‘Melancholie’ splendid style 


Miss Amelia M. Herbold and a number oi her f 


pupils gave a recital at her ho 





me on Friday evening. A 
pleasing program was rendered by the following young 
women: The Misses Erna Breitwieser, Bessie May, Ali 
Windish, Gertrude Windish, Jennie O'Neill, Bertha Neid 
hardt, Cora Hofheins and Katherine O’Neill. Little Miss 
Emma Turner assisted with recitations 

The Cecelia Club was entertained by Mrs. Etta E. Shew 
at No. 388 Fourteenth street, April 13. The program 


ly of Handel's compositions in commemora 


sisted entire 
tion of the anniversary of Handel's oratorio, “The Mes 
siah,” which was first performed April 13, 1742, at Dub- 
n. It was also in commemoration of his death, which 
occurred April 13, 1759. J. W. Maskrey, tenor, assisted 
the club 
Many of the city’s best known society people were pa- 
tronesses for the musicale given at the beautiful home 
of Mrs. Henry Ware Sprague, for the benefit of the build 
ing fund of the Buffalo Seminary. The participants were¢ 
Miss Elizabeth R. Olmsted, piano; Seth Clark, baritone: 
Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto, and Mrs. Marie Hoag 
Haughey, soprano. All are superior musicians, and the 
program was given in a thoroughly enjoyable manner 
Tuesday evening, April 16, in the Twentieth Century 
Club, Mrs. Clara E. Thoms, pianist, assisted by Miss 
Louise Scherr, gave a recital, when the following program 
was presented: 
Aus dem Volkleben Grieg 
On the Mountains 
Bridal Procession 
Carnival. 
Songs 
Spicker 
Schubert 


Serenade 
Impatience 
Miss Louise Scheer 
Adagio .. : ‘ aoe oe eGeribabe sone . oso Chopin 
NK: niinnastnnebssdsdascwepente Chopin 
et, FORE cic ckcccces ee : “ape . +seee- Beach 
Miss Scheer 


Vogel als Prophet. .............. Schumann 
CO ee ree ‘ peiadeowe Schumann 
Etude ..... ‘ cpcantposiumas epeaeee 


Song, ’Tis Better to Laugh... ‘sien Donizetti 
Miss Scheer 


Stn A IIRL 55s conkmltensuemminintickkessetodneale Wagner-Brassin 


An evening of music and story was given last Thursday 
at the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church for the bene 
fit of the Women’s Association. The artists giving the 
program were Mrs. Hoag-Haughey, soprano; Mrs. Burton 
Fletcher, reader and Mrs. Herbert Mickle, pianist. 

(who recently came from Chicago) is 
comparatively new in Buffalo’s musical circles, but is most 


Mrs. Haughey 
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) 
pa 


thetic voice, which she uses with artistic skill Thursday 


cold prevented Mrs. Haughey from doing herself justice 


“Trish Love Si 
ing the gem of the evening. Mrs. Mickle played 


eceiving a deserved enc 





numbers were very pleasing, the 





fine technic and much spirit 


Mrs, Burton Fletcher always pleases, and extra numbers 
were insisted upon 

W. C. Dempsey has been engaged as choirmaster at 
Luke's Episcopal 
oming year, in place of Dr. M. B. Eshleman, resigned 
The following are engaged for one year from East 
embers of the choir of Richmond Avenue M. E. Church: 
Basso and director, A. L. McAdam; tenor, Herbert G 
r; soprano, Miss Marie Miller; contralto, Miss Blanche 
Fisher; organist, Miss Mary Knoche 


It is a certainty that Mr, Lund will have an orchestra of 





fifty or sixty men for two months during the Exposition 


Suffalo, in addition to the excellent bands already en 


gaged. Inness and his band will give their concerts in the 
famous Temple of Music on the Court of Honor 

The Buffalo Philharmonic Society under direction of 
James C. Hall, gave Audran’s char ~ 
at Concert Hall, Friday evening, April 19. The chorus of 


ming opera, “Olivette, 


arefully trained. This is the third 


pera this society has given under the above director 


fifty voices had been 


The Teutonia Liederkranz gave the second concert of its 
| 


Stephen's Church, under the direction of Wil 


um Wagner \n elaborate program had been prepared 
for this occasion Mendelssohn's Forty-Second Psalm 
which was so well received at the last concert, was re 


peated. Mr. Wagner played several organ selections. So 
loist, Mrs, E. C. F. Kurtz; accompanist, Miss Hulda 
Haiges 

Among the changes in the church choirs may be men 
tioned the following: 

Organists—Seth Clark, Trinity Church; Henry S. Hen- 
dy, St. Mary’s; William §S Westminster; Mrs. 
Frank Davidson, Delaware Avenue Baptist; Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, Plymouth Methodist Episcopal Church; Mr. Hill 
of Bradford, 

Singers—Miss Finch, alto, Delaware Avenue Methodis 
Church of Our 


Jarrett 


s oakalien Church 
Episcopal Church; Henry Lautz, tenor, 
Father; Frederick Elliott, tenor, First Congregational 
Church; Miss Kate Sherbourne, alto, Church of the Mes 
siah; Clarence Odell, tenor, and Mrs. Alton J. Cooke, alto, 
Westminster 
er, alto, Richmond Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Edward M. Sicard, bass, St. Paul’s; Charles Dempsey, 
choirmaster at St. Luke’s Church. At the Delaware Ave 


1 


nue Baptist Church, which employed a precentor last year, 


; Herbert Paur, tenor, and Miss Blanche Fish 


the choir will consist of a double quartet, including Miss 
Edith Nichols, Miss McClelland, sopranos; Mrs. Noye, 
Miss Kilman, altos; Mr. Tuthill, Mr. Voorhees, tenors; 
Mr. McIntyre, Mr. Barnes, bassos. Mr. Davidson will be 
the director at the Plymouth Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which has hitherto had a chorus; a quartet will be substi 
tuted, including Miss Higbee, Miss Mitchell, Mr. Doug- 
lass and Mr. Davis, under Mr. De Zielinski’s direction 


The last orchestra concert of the season was given at the 
Teck Theatre Sunday evening. 

The program was above the usual standard, and to the 
delight of music lovers contained interesting numbers and 
those not played far too often, as some of this season’s 
numbers have been. There are plans for a similar series 
next season with a larger orchestra, and soloists of a na- 
The best orchestra num 
bers Sunday were the Mendelssohn Overture and the “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, by Grieg. of which “The Death of Ase” and 
were particularly well rendered, receiv- 
ing a deserved encore. Mrs. Rosa Linde, of New York 


tional reputation are promised. 


“Anitra’s Dance” 





Church (Richmond Avenue) for the 





35 





was the soloist. Her beautiful contralto voice was heard to 
splendid advantage in all of her selections, and she was 
enthusizstically received 


listened to the 


A very large audience third concert of the 
3uffalo Orpheus given Apri 22, under the able direct 
Herr John Lund 


The Maennerchor reached its usual high standard of 


perfection, and a string orchestra of selected musicians 


gave several pleasing numbers, among them two gems by 
Director Lund. Two superior soloists made this one 
the best concerts of the season, viz., Mrs. Bertha Lit 


Huestis, of Dubuque, Ia., and Herr Karl Grienauer 
Vienna 
Mrs. Huestis is the possessor ¢ a lear voice lend 


range and fine carrying power; her enunciat 





perfect, and her selections were all given 
sicianly manner The most ambitious number was ‘Oceat 


du Ungeheur.” by Weber. which received t credit 





ble interpre 


Morning of Music at Mr. Becker’s. 
regular lecture-musicale on Saturday a 
Becker I 
morning of mus 
with three assisting artists, Mrs. Charles Grant Shafter 
(Miss Dora Valesca Becker) violin M me Kaethe Pie 


his home, 1 West 1o4th street, Gustav | 











ted his pupils and their friends for 


onka-Walker ‘cell an Master ic ey] I na Ss 
pran The program follows 
H etta | r 
Os s H 
1 | ' P . 
Sona 1 a x PS 
\I S r " M Bech 
( 
I W ilk 
K N r 
Par | 
1 e Walke 
el ( 
M er I 1 
tr 5 ( 
{r Shaffer, Madame Walker and M M Finlay 


[his season Mr. Becker has given his pupils oppor 
tunity to practice with violin and ’cello for sight reading 
ind ensemble. Two were heard at a preceding musicale 
At this Miss Finlay, of Montclair, played with ease and 
idaptability remarkable for a first appearance in ensemble 


playing Master Fiirstman is the solo soprano of St 
Stephen’s Church Newark The attendance was with 
one exception the largest this seasor There w I 

more lecture-musicale before the acatior when M 


Becker's pupils that are teachers will bring representa 
tives of their pupils to appear upon t program of his 


annual “Children’s Day 


Judge Lewis in Town 


Judge George Lewis, of Buffalo, N. Y., was in town last 
veek, full of enthusiasm over the Pan-American Expos 
on, especially the wonderful 400-foot electric tower, a 
veritable glimpse of fairyland. He had also something to 
ay of his daughter, Miss Ruth Lewis, who studied som« 
time with Theodor BjOrksten, and last week gave her own 
recital in Buffalo, at the Twentieth Century Club, and 


} 


ore an audience of such dimensions that she was able to 


iake a nice deposit in which three figures appeared—and 


the first was not I or 2, either 


Madame Marie Decca, tne ceic 
brated Soprano and Boston teacher 
Metho he 


includes in her repertoire the follow 


of the Gracia-Marchesi 


ing songs by American composers 


** Gently close my weary Eyelids, Pau 
Viersch ; ** The Spring of Love,’’ Narhar 
] w H ; **Another D E.R 


K ** Bend low, O dusky Night,’’ / 
R. Kroeger ; ** The Wind Awake,”’ Hom 
| Lad,’’ Helen Hog 





N. Bart ] Ye 

hirk; ** Under the Rose,’ William Arms Fisher; ** Der Asra,”’ H 
K. Hadley ; **A tiny Bit of Heather,’’ L. EF. Orth ; ** Milkmaid’s Song, 
Ethelbert Nevin; ** Blue Eves,’’ Ca Minetti; **A Rose once Grew, 


3: ** O Whistle and 


come t 


Uarie von Hammer ; ** When all the World is Young, my Lads,’’ Fd 
R. Noye **Would You?’’ W. ¥. McCoy; ** There are many Wa 
to Love,’?’ W F. MeCoy ; ** Love’s Lullaby,’’ ¥. C. Macy; “*Ah, Love 


but a Day,’’ Julian Pasa 


The above songs are elections from the portrait « atalog ; An 


Composers, ‘* Selected Songs,’’ published by Oliver Ditson Company 


Catalog free 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, 
New York, N.Y. Ajit. Philadelphia, Pa 
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A Letter from John Jenkins. 


Sometime a Musician of Note in England. 
Lownpon, April 29, 1901. 
E do not in the least commit ourselves re- 
garding the authenticity or otherwise of 
the following document. It purports 


to be a letter from John Jenkins, in the 





seventeenth century, a musician of considerable eminence 
in this country, but now totally forgotten. It came to us 
by post in the ordinary way; but the stamp, which was 
l We shall in due course 


rhtly singed, was strange to us 


ign 
submit it to a competent authority for an opinion as to 
whence it emanated. In the meantime the letter itself 
raises some points of considerable interest to the musi 
cians of the twentieth century. That the style is some- 
what modern, that the sentiments expressed are even more 
1odern—these criticisms will certainly be passed upon the 
oduction; but the thing has fallen into our hands, and 
he sake of the wisdom it contains, the fears it utters, 


confidence displays, we print it as it reached us. 





Sir—From these far peaceful climes where I have made 
my abode for upward of 300 years I watch with the closes 
tention and the most sympathetic interest the endeavors 


young English composers—my own countrymen—to 


Nngirst 


establish a school of composition which shall be truly and 


n very deed their own. Their struggles are painiul. [ 
bserve one young inventor aiter another come cheerfully 
rward with his symphon piece, his sonata of two o1 


ore parts, his opera (is not that the new fangled word by 





h you name a stage play with music and singing?) and 
[ note that the pieces for instruments are played once or 
twice, and no more, and that most often the opera is not 


ing at all, and then the young men fade away before my 
es; and in a few years I discover them turned into 
respectable professors in some place where music is taught. 
Their high hopes and ambitions are fled; they have no 
pe save that of earning a decent livelihood, no ambition 
higher than that of becoming noted in the calling of teach 
ng. A few of the more stalwart persist; they ceaselessly 
nd without tiring turn out works of all sorts and condi- 
But what comes oi all this tireless labor? Abso- 

utely nothing, sir. You seem to my eyes to be no nearer 
n now than you 


a national school of compositi 





Indeed twenty years ago there 





\t any rate, at that period 


nposers had, not altogether abandoned t 


he sweet if de- 
Respected sir, will you be pleased to give me leave to 
rroceed straight 
In my days I read much in books, and in all that I 
read in history I cannot recall to mind an example of a 


to the root of the matter? 


nation striving greatly after an ideal (as it is called now- 
days in your parts) without ultimately achieving it. Nay, 
ym these parts I have observed both the German and the 
English nations—or at least the better divisions thereof— 
striving after a modern poetry, and with these eyes I have 
en a Goethe and a Schiller perform the task in Germany, 
in England a Wordsworth, a Shelley, a Coleridge and 
More lately I have. seen a band of 


1 Byron perform it 


letermined men revivify painting in England, although 
alf a century ago the art seemed pretty nigh at the point 
»f death. Our sturdy people have done these things, and 
I would fain show why they have not yet done, and why 
hey are not like to do for some time, the feat of founding 

tyle of composition of their very own, in which they 
hall utter in their particular and unmistakable way the 
houghts that are in their hearts. Then perchance I may be 


to the point touching the best 





} r end. 
t your men lack genius. Let us suppose 
y fine genius arose among you. What would be 
chance of getting a sufficient number of hearings to 
ver those who at first would be naturally and in- 


evitably against him, and what would be his chance of 


bare livelihood by his art while his music was 
g itself known? The answer is sadly simple and di- 
He would not be permitted to earn a living, and good 
would be taken that his music got no more hearings 


in could be helped. You are constantly complaining and 


bout the lack of genius to-day and about the 





line ind utt vant of originality of the stuff which 

ned by the enterprising impresario. You have not 

take every precaution that ingenuity can 

to stamp out the whole species of genuine compos- 

hile you encourage every trick that commercial en- 

can hit upon to force mediocre music and mediocre 

ymposers upon yourselves as palatable substitutes for the 
urnfully conservative. 

When the beginner with some new thing comes along 

| night jump him out of ex- 

stence, as if the unlucky young cuss had not already 


ith the mediocrities whose 





W 


*h nearer to the public taste 





noble 
(I note that I have dropped into your modern lingo; in 
my time we should have said “the taste of the town’) 


ive no difficulty in seeing how 


hat the entrepreneurs 


uch more quickly they can be made to yield a profit. It 


n France and 


is melancholy, indeed, that in England, as 
America, large sums of money should be spent on educat- 
ing the young idea, and then, when the young idea begins 
to develop and bring forth great or even small good things, 
the whole forces of society should be brqught into array 
against it and endeavor to force it to cease to be itself, to 
force it to become unoriginal. In a few words and briefly, 
you have no composers because you starve them out of com- 
position! You refuse them their bread; their bread they 
must needs earn by teaching or they must die. Is it a mat- 
ter for wonder that one ambitious composer after another 
gives up the battle and is content to jog along the common 
highway, earning a comfortable living? 

In my day life was made smoother for those who in- 
vented music. There were some who composed for the 
Church, and in the Church they found their employment. 
lhey played their organs and they taught their choirs, and 
they wrote much of the music which their organs played 
and their choirs sang. Then there were those who (like 
inyself) wrote music mainly for performance in the cham- 
ber; and these found a patron who was attached to cham 
ber music, and in the patron’s service they passed their 
days, composing music for the chamber and assisting at 
its performance. Organists and writers for viols and for 
voices all alike gave lessons in music to young ladies and 
more rarely to young gentlemen and noblemen; but this 
labor engaged them during only a small portion of each 
day. The greater portion of their time was free to be de- 
voted to their proper work—the writing and the perform 
ance of their music. I myself was engaged for many years 
in the house of a fine connoisseur in music; and it was 
full well known to us that my emoluments were not only 
for playing, but also for the inventing of my music. After my 
day, Master Bach, in Leipsic, was engaged in the service 
of the Church. In London Master Handel gained immense 
sums for musical works written for his patrons. Before 
Master Handel meddled (to his sorrow) with opera he 
could not have lived had it not been for the patrons he 
met. 


How strangely changed are all these things 


There are 
no patrons now. The wealthy men who live in the lane 
by Hyde Park, when they do have any music in their 
houses, send out for it as they might for a basket of fruit 
or a haunch of venison, and the truth has been thrust upon 
me that the music is only provided that much conversation 
may go on at their tables without the various guests be 
coming a nuisance to one another. Further, I have seen 
that lively, vulgar tunes win the ear of the wealthy men 
most quickly, and that they desire neither English music 
nor English musicians to play it. In the houses of the 
great there is no opportunity of a young man displaying 
his talents. He is desired to play certain popular theatre 
airs, or a waltz from Vienna. It is true that some virtuosi 
on the piano or the viols often play after the meal is over; 
but I am concerned only with composers; and it matters 
not to me whether the great are amused, after their stom- 
achs are filled, by a pianist from Poland with long hair or 
by a dancing poodle. In all Great Britain you have only 
one opera house where stage plays with singing can be 
given, so that no composer, be he young or old, has much 
chance there. Nor, should he write for a large band or for 
sets of viols, are there in our country a sufficient number 
of bands or concerts where these can be played; and, more- 
over, if they are played, there are no patrons to give him 
presents whereby he can live while he is composing fur- 
ther proofs of his genius and art. As for organists, they 
compose little, and that little is nowadays of a poor qual- 
ity. Organists do not spend their leisure time in compos- 
ing for the Church; they spend it in teaching. Those who 
direct bands do not spend their leisure in composing at all; 
they spend it also in teaching, or in drinking lager beer. 
Sir, there will be no true English composers, men 
who live their lives to compose, until you vastly increase 
the number of your opera-houses, and until every town 
in the kingdom is provided with a good band. Then by 
your modern system of collecting what you are pleased 
to term “royalties” on all copies sold of the composer's 
work, the composer whose music has any good quality in 
it will ultimately be enabled to live. At least he will 
have something to look forward to, something to cheer 


him during the hours of sheer drudgery which your mod 
‘a, and in fact for all 





ern manner of writing for the orchestr: 
instruments, demands. But—it may be that I am old 
fashioned, belonging to a long past generation—I can 
not resist the thought that the patron is your main hope. 
Your millionaires are proud of buying a noted painter’s 
picture 

What man is proud of buying a noble musical work? 


hree Songs. 


Words from - - - - 


‘“‘Some Verses,”’ 
By HELEN HAY. 


No one so much as dreams of it! If your millionaires 
would but do that they might even gain their very hearts’ 
desires in many instances; which is to say that they might 


Why do 


they not employ composers even as we were employed 


sell at a profit the works they have bought. 


in our day? Why has not every great and courtly house 
a band attached to it and a composer at work writing 
music for the band and training the players? The patron 
is he in whom I would set my faith. But the younger 
composers might also do much for themselves. They 
should everywhere start orchestras, using every device 
known to the modern wit of man to induce your town 
councils and the rest to subsidize them, and they should 
play each other’s music whenever that is possible. Only 
by these methods, in my opinion, sir, will anything be 
done. I have the profoundest confidence in the musical 
genius of my race. , 

In the long run, I believe, they will write music fit to 
stand by the proudest German monuments. But genera 
tion after generation passes; one man after another loscs 
his chance of immortality—it may be such an immortality 
alas! as mine—and it is time they woke up to the truth 
in the matter 
to be. I am, sir, 


I have now spoken it to them as I see it 
Your most humble, obedient servant 
Joun JENKINS 


The Posthumous Compositions of Ethelbert Nevin. 
HE place made vacant in American music by the 
death of Ethelbert Nevin will long remain unfilled 


From the first the originality and intensity of his com- 


positions commanded immediate attention, and placed 
him in prominence as a representative American com 
poser 

The John Church Company has secured all of the un 


published manuscripts leit by Mr. Nevin, and will issue 
them at intervals as indicated by him before his death 
[he many who have been charmed by the beauty of his 
compositions will be glad to know that among thes 
later works are to be found some of his mos 


writing 


In particular must be mentioned a new suite for piano, 
richer in melody and form than its predecessor \ Day 
in Venice,” “Water Scenes” and “In Arcady,” and ex 
celling anything of his hitherto published Among other 
compositions are songs marked by freshness, vigor and 
fervor, and a cantata or song cycle possessing a fascinat 


ing interest of the intensest sort 


Obituary. 


Franz Balogh. 

Franz Balogh, one of the best known Hungarian mu 
sicians that have come to this country, and for several 
years a clarinetist in Kar! Kaposy’s band, died last Wednes 
day at 491 East Fourth street and was buried Thursday 
afternoon from the Hungarian Roman Catholic Church in 
East Fourth street. A band of fifty-five Hungarian mu 
sicians from the various organizations in the city played 
at the funeral, which was under the direction of the Hun- 
garian Society. 


Frank Gilbert. 


Frank Gilbert, about forty years old, son of a cousin of 
W. S. Gilbert, the librettist, died on Thursday at the Nor 
folk (Va.) Almshouse, where poverty led him. He was a 


musician of note and a composer, whose father, also a com- 
poser, is the principal of church music and organist at an 
English university. 

Richard Redhead. 

Lonpon, May 4.*-Richard Redhead, who wrote the tune 
of the “Rock of Ages,” is dead. He had been organist of 
St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Paddington, since 1864; set 
several well-known hymns to music, and composed various 
piece Ss 

Theodore Becker, 

The death of Theodore Becker, formerly director of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Liederkranz, and a well-known musi- 
cian, was cabled from Berlin recently. George C. Becker, 
a brother of the deceased, resides at 1619 West Chestnut 


street, Louisville. 


Set to Music by 

BERENICE THOMPSON. 
Published by 

E. F. DROOP & SONS, 


925 Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Avenue BrRuGMANN i 
Brussecs, April 2s ) ' 


PERFORMANCE took place a while ago at 
the Conservatoire, which one can qualify as 
CO.) unique. The work in question is one by J. S 

tach, a Concerto for four instruments, flute, 
hautbois, violin and pietite trompette, in F, with accompan! 


is seems improbable at 


ment of orchestra and organ rl 
first view, and nothing is more surprising than to hear the 
sound of the hautbois, and even that of the violin and flute, 
combine itself with the strident timbre of the trumpet. It 
Ss unnecessary, however, to state that the instrument in 
question is of a special kind, reconstructed by Mr. Mahillon 
upor the orders and with the counsels of Mr. Gevaert, and 
whi btained the frankest success with the few priv- 


eged mes who heard this original seiection 





This audition was given in the presence of Felix Mottl, 
Kufferath director of the Monnaie, and a few amateurs, 
The executants, Messrs. Anthoni (flute), Guidé (haut- 
bois), Colyns (violin) and Goeyens (trompette), were 
vigorously congratulated by Mr. Gevaert. The great curios 
ity and the great difficulty of this execution was 
of the trompette in F 

This curious instrument is even higher by a third than 
served thus far in 





the petite trompette in D, whi 
the works of J. S. Bach; ilways gives the effect to the 


listeners of a drunken man walking on a roof 


Mr. Goeyens played is as if he had never done anything 
) pia) g 


else than that in his life, and perhaps he is the only instru- 
mentalist in the entire world who can perform on it. This 


praise bestowed by Mr. Gevaert does not seem exaggerated 


GA©® 


If we believe what they say in Antwerp the iccessor 
] } 


of Peter Benoit is already designated; it is Jan Blocx, be 


fore whose talent and maitrise all the other candidates it 
seems have inclined themselves, and who, moreover, after 
Peter Benoit occupied the first place at the Antwerp Con 
servatory. None would be more fit in any case to take 
the direction of this Conservatory than the eminent com 


poser of ““Milenka” and of the “Princesse d’Auberg: 


aAG 


Peter Benoit judged by a Frenchman.—Alfred Bruneau, 


n the Figaro a short time ago, consecrated a warm and 
vibrant article to the memory of Peter Benoit. This hom 
age in the mouth of the author of “Le Réve,” “L’Attaque 
du Moulin” and “Messidor” is to rthy and too flatter 
ing not to be signalized here. After having summed up the 
youth of the composer, Mr. Bruneau continues Flemish, 
Peter Benoit did not cease to be it in heart and in mind, 
and his life was but one long struggle in fayor of the ideas 
which were dear to him. Called in 1867 to the direction of 
the Royal Antwerp Conservatory, he set himself up imme 
diately as a resolute antagonist to the Franco-Belgian 
school, of which Mr. Gevaert was then the most important 
representative. He spoke only the Flemish language; he 
composed only on Flemish text; he put in his music a rude 
ness, a very Flemish joy; it pleased him to glorify the 
*lemish by hymns and symphonies, and in 1877, on the occa 
sion of the anniversary of Rubens’ birth, he reunited on 
the square of the Cathedral of Antwerp an enormous army 
of instrumentalists and choristers, and, while the church 
bells rang out with all their might, while the trumpets from 
the summit of the towers threw out their strident notes, he 
proclaimed—the baton de mesure in his hand, bringing to 
a triumph the enthusiastic singers—the sovereignty of a 
national art. Peter Benoit was almost ignored by our pub 
lic. His works are, in spite of this, without number, and 
how vast, powerful, simple and full of life! He was a man 
of action, headstrong, of great courage and loved and ad- 
mired in Belgium even by those who did not share his con- 
victions. His loss will be greatly felt down there. This 
is why I feel obliged to render homage to this strong and 
virile talent, to this firm and honest character, to the bold 
and tenacious will of the master who has just disappeared.’ 

This is well said, It does not occur every day that one 
musician speaks in these terms of one of his confréres— 
this confrére being dead—especially when the first is a 
Frenchman and the second a Belgian 


OF 





The following story, strictly authentic, is reported by 


the Brussels correspondent of the Courrier de L’Escaut 
During the recent discussion about the budget des beaux 
arts a deputy had resolved to demand the gratuitous 
production of the works given at the Conservatoire, and 
he said to one of his colleagues that he would notably 
ask the Minister for a public reading of “The Passion,” 
of Mathieu Mathieu has writ 


ten a ‘Passion’?” “Yes, the one they played last year at 


“Bah!” says the other 


the Conservatoire * * I will ask subsidiary, s¢ 
that one can give a big public production, and so every 


one, the humble and the poor, can taste of this chet 





d’ceuvre.” The other remained speechless. Seeing t 
he did not answer, the musician friend insisted At last 
his interlocutor thought he understood He broke out 
into a loud peal of laughter Ah, j'y suis,” he said; “you 


spe ak of the 


Matthew!” This Mécéne du herbe had taken the Evan 


Passion’ of Bach aiter the Gospel o! St 


gelist for the composer M. Mathieu, who was director 
of the Ecole de Musique, of Lourain, and is to-day di 


rector of the Ghent Conservatory! Emile Mathieu, who 





has nothing evangelical about him, will be flattered all 
the same when he learns this 
© A'® 

The Schola Cantorum of Paris, the xg f ca 
music founded by Vincent D'Indy, Guilmant and Charles 
Bordes, gave a concert of ancient and modern music at the 
Grande Harmon which constituted a most interesting 
manifestation of musical art The program was a good 
ne. The first part contained a series of religious airs trom 


the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the second a se- 
ies of melodies by Charles Bordes on poems by Verlaine, 
a series of melodies by Castillon on poems by Sylvestre, and 
the second tableau of the “Chant de la Cloche,”” by Vincent 
d'Indy. These works were given in an admirable manner 
by the soloists of the Schola Cantorum and the Chanteurs 
de Saint Gervais, Miles. de la Rouviére and Joly de la 
Mare: Jean David and Albert Gibelin he instru- 
mental part, confided to H. Crickboom, violinist, comprised 
the Concerto in A minor (accompanied by Madame Crick- 
boom), and Prelude and Fugue from the Sonata in G mi- 
nor of J. S. Bach. Let us say that this part of the concert 
was as much appreciated as the other, and that Mr. Crick 
boom’s virtuosity did not have the slightest weakness in 
the celebrated fugue for violin alone, which procured so 
many triumphs for Joachim. The co-operators of the con 
cert of the Schola Cantorum, M. Bordes, the imy 
accompanist not excepted, will all take away with tl 


1em the 
best wishes of the Brussels public, which gave them well 


earned applause L 


Auf Wiedersehen. 
— TRACEY, the well-known soprano, sails for 


Europe to-morrow, Thursday, on the French line 
steamer La Champagne. She will give a series of con 
certs there, and will return early in the fall for an Ameri 


can tournee 


Piano Recital by a Bowman Pupil. 


ISS ELLA LORETTA FLOCK gave a recital in the 

Presbyterian Church at Hackettstown, N. J., Fri 

day evening, April 26, in which she played compositions 

by Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Liszt and 
MacDowell. 

Miss Flock’s touch is said to be musical, varied, her 





technic brilliant, as well as refined, and her interpretative 
powers excellent. The local paper, the Gazette, has this 
to say of the occasion: 

Miss Flock’s piano recital last Friday evening, in the Presbyteriar 
Church, attracted one of the most critical, and, to judge by the de 
monstrations at the close, one of the most delighted audiences it 
would be possible to get together in a town the population of our 
own. Every number on the program commanded that wrapt and 
discerning attention that is the highest inspiration of the artist. If 
a prophet is without honor in his own country, Miss Flock demon- 
strated that an artist is not; and she also demonstrated her mastery 
f her art. The audience had heard Dr. Ion Jackson before, but he 
left with his auditors last Friday evening the delightful uncertainty 
as to whether they had ever heard him at his best before. Mr. John 


son, of Newton, was unable to be present owing to the death of his 


father, but his mumbers on the program were acceptably filled | 
Mr. Corwin, of Morristown 

Miss Flock contemplated a recital this month, with the 
assistance of Dr. Jackson, at the Carnegie Chamber Music 


lall, but has postponed it until the fall 
I I 





Philharmonic Election. 


HE New York Philharmonic Society will hold its an- 
nual election of officers to-day Andrew Carnegie 
will probably be elected president, and Emil Paur re-elect- 


ed as conductor. 


Price Daily Class Recital. 


This occurs Friday evening of this week at the Y. M 


A. Hall, 5 West 125th street 


“Music in St. Louis. 








are preparing to com i close The 

Choral Symphony has g n it ast 

cesstu ice? id wr Erns 
soon be on his way to Europe, whet e no doubt will tind 
many orchestral novelties for nex é t Financ 
troubles seem to be at a s regard é ety 
the guarantee fund has been raised and will defray the 
venses for | eason. ( ‘ H. Spencer has been elected 
president. Vice-President George D. Markham, Secretary 
Milton B. Griffith and Treasurer O r Bollman wer: 
elected. It would be a disgra to St. Louis should 
an organization come t an end 1 unt Tt 
funds, but such troubl I é 

©®A ® 
The Ap lo ( ) s don sp 1 Altre 
GG R yn s ble lit I l is 3 
glorious cess M. Ga I Ma Powell 
were the 01S Phe y l nua anquet 
at the Southern Hotel last week, and it wa ruly a ‘‘teast 
if good thing President ( t Wiggins was toastma 
ter, and the speeches brought out any amount of concealed 
wit and humor. The subscriptions for next year have en 
coming in, and the club is in a prosperous conditions. TI 
Morning Choral Club, assist Kirkwood ( ra 
ind s e few male v ga re er ] 
day evening I R Kroeger Vays ible 
duc ed The solo parts were g en M Adah Bla 
a little woman with a big vo George Carrie and Wn 
Porteus. George Buddens, a comparatively new pianist to 
St. Louis, gave several numbers, and played exceeding 
well. He inclined to be somewha chanical when 
suddenly does something with such stic finish one i 
clined to forgive his sometimes studied effects. He has a 
splendid future before I rh ub did some excelle 
work and showed careful training and conscientious w 
©®A® 
\ morning musicale was given at the Visitation Convent 

Thursday by Nellie Allen-Hessenbruch, pianist; Bertha 
Winslow Fitch, soprano, and Emile Karst, violinist 


©®A® 


Horace Dibble. the we known singer and 


a successful recital last week, assisted by $ pup 


Chere is a movement on foot to give a concert at the 
Odéon some time this month, to raise money to erect a 
monument to Chas. Humphrey, whose tragic death caused 


such intense sadness He was universally liked, and the 





coming concert will be a stimonial of 


®©®A® 


The Sunday orchestra concerts nder the directorship 


of Homer Moore, gave two concerts and decided to wait 
until fall before continuing them. People could not be 


lured indoors these beautiful Sundays, even with a good 
orchestra, and local artists engaged by Mr. Moore. Perhaps 
something will be done next sez . 


Nevire ALLEN-HEeSSENBRUCH 





uson, but ““we shall s« 


Damrosch Out. 


HE following reached th« thee t this paper at 
hour of going to press 
“The Manuscript Society a 
day night elected John L. Burdette president, to succeed 
Frank Damrosch.” 
It is a pleasure to announce this move on the 
rhe election of Mr. Burdette 


means that the society has come to life again and 


part of the society 
will now succeed in doing something 


Henriette Weber Busy. 
Some of Henriette r’s recent accompaninient en 
gagements were Miss D’Angelo Bergh’s concert, Waldorf 
Astoria, April 22; Miss Bisbee’s recital, May 1; also “The 


Daisy Chain,” to be given at the Waldorf-Astoria, May 1o 


Jessie Shay to Play. 
The pianist Miss Jessie Shay is engaged to play in 


Pittsburg, Pa., on May 1 


successful one on record for her 


Slivinski., 
[he pianist Josef Slivinski has been re-engaged for the 


next season here under the management of R. E. John- 


on 
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Harold Bauer. 
: Lowrpon, May 4, 1901. 
Musical Courter, New York: 
Bauer sensational success at London Musical Festival to- 


day. C. 





Von Kienner Pupils Sing at Club Meetings. 

OUR pupils of Mme. Evans Von Klenner, who com- 
F pose the Viardot Quartet, contributed a delightful 
musical program at the last meeting of the Prospect 
Club, of Brooklyn. This group of singers includes Miss 
Sara Evans, Mrs. F. M. Avery, Miss Anna Roe and Miss 
Frances Byers. The program presented was certainly a 


treat to the members of the club. Here are the numbers: 
Quartet 
Lovely Rose ... Hermes 
Volklied .. Schumann 
Lullaby r ‘ nee .... Brahms 
Quartet 
Alto soli 
Quest . ? ere oe 
For Me the Jasmine Beds ....Chadwick 
Liebestraum . ‘ ee FT 
Miss Sara Evans. 
Shakespearean songs 
Fairy Lullaby ....-Mrs. Beach 
Hark, Hark, the Lark! ‘ oneter .. Parker 
Miss Frances Byers 
Duet, I Know a Bank ..Horn 


Miss Roe and Miss Evans 
The same pupils of Madame Von Klenner gave the fol- 
the meeting of the Mary 


lowing musical program at 


Arden Club: 


Soprano solo, Awake Pellisier 
Miss Anna Roe 

Contralt lo, Quest Smith 

Rig DORE «6. sock sivecsvicsesnees 


Quartets 
The Viardot Quartet 





Asheville, N. C., Summer School. 

yg conjunction with the six weeks’ 
will be given four grand concerts, in which all the 
The dates 


summer school there 


artists constituting the faculty will participate. 
August 1, 8, 15, and for 
250 were sold the first 


of these concerts are July 23, 
these season tickets will be sold; 
week 

Miss Estelle Harris, the brilliant young dramatic soprano 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, with Percy Hemus, 
Patrick’s R. C. Cathedral, with other 
singers yet to be selected, constitute the vocal force of the 


basso cantante, of St 


school. Claude Trevlyn is the violinist. He was a pupil 
of the eminent English violinist, Mr. Carrodus, and has 
since had extensive experience in Australia, Vancouver, 
and later here. 

The school opens Monday, July 15, closing Saturday, 
August 24. 


Naughty Sebastian Bach. 

T the Bach exposition at Berlin there is displayed a 
A very curious document. It is nothing less than the 
report of the discipline administered to Sebastian Bach by 
the consistory of the Church of Amstadt, where he was 
organist. He was charged with outstaying his leave of ab- 
sence when he went to Lubeck to hear Buxtehude play 
the organ. Secondly, with introducing old (wunderlich) 
variations when playing the organ during divine service. 
Thirdly, of not having sufficient authority over his pupils. 
Fourthly, of having gone to a tavern during the time of 
service. Lastly, of having admitted a strange young lady, 
“eine frembde Jungfer,” to the choir of the church to play 
music there. The inquiry lasted from February 21 till 
November 11, 1706, and ended by Bach being forced to 
acknowledge his transgressions, and promise amendment. 


Anton Kaspar Tours the South. 


NTON KASPAR, one of our foremost violinists, has 
been engaged to tour the South with Carrie Bride- 

well, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and a prom- 
inent pianist. 
Memphis, Louisville, New Orleans, Mobile, Birmingham, 
Savannah, Augusta, Atlanta, Charleston, 
Petersburg, Richmond and Norfolk.. Mr. Kaspar’s rep- 
ertory is a large one, including the Fourth Concerto and 


The cities to be visited include Nashville, 
Lynchburg 
“Fantaisie Appassionata” of Vieuxtemps, Sarasate’s ‘Faust 


Wieniawski’s 
He will sail for Europe 


Fantaisie” and “Ziguenerweisen” and 
Polonaise and Scherzo Tarantelle. 
on June 13, where he will be heard in several concerts 
during the summer, returning to the United States next 
fall. Mr. Kaspar’s playing is described fully in the Wash 
ington letter of April 13 





Ethel Crane. ° 


Miss Ethel Crane has been chosen to fill the position of 
solo soprano of the Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. Miss Crane has had many concert 
engagements in the past season and her success has been 


Marcy 


most pronounced. On May 10 she will be heard at Oley 


Speaks‘ recital at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Genevieve Bisbee. 


AST Wednesday afternoon Miss Genevieve Bisbee 

gave a musicale at which two of her talented pupils, 

Miss Dale and Miss Howard, played, and E. Theodore 
Martin and Oley Speaks sang. 

Miss Bisbee may well be proud of her pupils. Their 
playing revealed rapid finger work and excellent technic. 
Miss Dale played Czerny’s Etudes, Nos. 15 and 40, op. 749. 
and Leschetizky’s “La Picolla” clearly and brilliantly. 

Miss Howard played Schutte’s “Carnival 
Suite,” with its six movements, very well indeed. Her 


Mignon 


tone is good and her hand well trained 
Mr. Martin sang several selections in finished style, and 
Mr. Speaks’ remarkable bass voice earned him several en 


cores. At the conclusion of the musicale Miss Bisbee 
herself was obliged to play. She played Chopin’s “Fan- 
tasie Impromptu,” MacDowell's “Etude Polonaise,” Schu 


mann’s “Nachtstuck” and Schubert’s Minuette 


Another Successful Maigille Pupil. 
ISS ELENOR HOWARD, the possessor of a mezzo- 


soprano voice or rare beauty and power, is engaged 
with N. C, Goodwin and Maxine Elliott in the “Merchant 
of Venice” Company, now touring the Eastern and West- 
ern States. 
vented Miss Howard from singing at Madame Maigille’s 


It is to be regretted that a severe cold pre 
last musicale 


Marie Schade’s Summer Plans. 

Miss Marie Schade, the 

tour of the fashionable summer resorts. She 
play both at Newport and Bar Harbor 


Lager INSTRUCTION.—A prominent vocal teacher 


of New York, remaining at home this summer, will 


Danish pianist, w 


have vacancy for a few good voices. Terms reduced. Ad- 


dress Voice, care of Musica, Courter 


> 
HE conductor of a Berlin singing society, well versed 
also in orchestral conducting, who has given con- 


success and received excellent 


Berlin 
criticisms, would like to take the 


certs in with great 
place of director of 
a mixed or male chorus and to establish himself at the 
of the vocal art in a conservatory 
References can be obtained from Prof. Dr. Joseph 
Joachim, director, and Prof. Adolph Schulze, head of the 
vocal department of the Royal High School of Music, at 
Serlin, W. Linkstrasse 


subject should be ad 


same time as teacher 


Berlin, and from Otto Floersheim 
17, in whose care letters on the 


dressed under the heading of “Conductor.” 


| PARIS. 


London, England. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 





EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd, Maida Vale, London. 

Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

1s Warwick Road, Maida Vale. 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 


and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
eomplete existing list of the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153 GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 
Goncordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 
Invariable results of 
Mute. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 
Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
mess, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from breaks. No throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath, 

Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 








Perfect attack 


opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
163 New Bond Street, London, W. 
(Established twelve years.) 


Studio: 


| 
| 
| 





MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School | 


for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 


| and the Different Répertoires. 


Madame Moriana, in consequence of the great 


| number of applications received, has now estab- 


lished herself permanently in London. 


ssons and Consultations (private and classes). | 


For terms and particulars write to 
ADAME MORIANI, 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London. 


RENE PAPIN, 








| Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 


French Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 
(Near Baker street station). 


Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
tage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 


Muiiz. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 


on stage. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 




















Paris. 








|Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 

} VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 

| 20 Rue Clement Marot, Paris 
Special sessions during the summer in 
REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION 





| INSTITUT MOZART. 


| Language. 
| ing, Diction by best professors. 
| dence for pupils’ comfort; quiet, convenient. 

| Apply to manager, Miss HEGEMANN, 
} 7 rue du Commandant Riviere 


Complete Musical Education. Sing- 
Board and resi- 





FRENCH SCHOOL 
| M. DUMARTHERAY. 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation. 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 





Miie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


BALDELLI, 


Italian baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 


PIANO—PARIS. 1 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
(’ Etoile.) 





Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 


62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly poquired by 
KIMON’ PRACTICAL SYSTEM, 
(3 francs, pont free.) 

Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, : 
1o rue Cambon, Paris. 





Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


Vocal Professor. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceat). 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comigue. Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mime.” 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c 








87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


| 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 


Address 
E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 


| 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

jo rue St. Petersbourg. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom- 


paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. _ 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 
dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York 


‘Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
tudio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 














ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST. 


Studio: Hotel Beresford, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN PIANO ‘asc 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
[) BA | DW] N &jB Louisville, Chicago. 
. ' i 











STRICH & ZEIDLER, A. B. CHASE 
tannin PIANOS. 
OPULAR PEASE PIANO (0, ssenersye ot ninsic tasters 


For the pianist he singer tne teacne! 
EASE Factories : West 43d Street. z . ‘ +1 nee 
the studer é nservator;ry ne once 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. NEW YORK. Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
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Germany. CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 

Special 
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CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER wed Re stee 
Agency Founded 1879 MAY! , : cred 
HERMANN Wo rr. : “hous F Bingen d ; is fo te ge sities S c | rement 
c r e x ge gt t entirely 
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Concerts, Ber r c ( ee 1 sica profes 
Hamburg; the tein H DRESDEN. eS Rn es = : 
Sole representat ling artist Firet family Pensior H 
viz Joachir { a is . ‘ 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg a Se - , 
Emil Goetz ¢ r ge : 
Manager of the Ame { Hof CORD Werde 
Eugen d’Albert e SURE 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
Apply for Catalogue HAKLES MAS 
Lor ! Le D ! 
SOPHTI HEYMANN t i} Church of St. ¢ ree, be 
. I I rr Y LAIN : SITION. SINGID AN 





Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, dwséen, cermany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 





lng cong hig mgt ry Fe ey hag = Paul, raw Ravooid! APPEAL TO THE HiG# #ST MUSICAL TASTE 

Kahrer me g s, Sct Von Schre S B evert, F et, starcke 

eeen-\ W ‘ W N t embers of the Roya iT 

Orche ( rt e ; pr ma er, Biehring, Fricke . + : 

ene etc. Education "faish’ Foil courses or singe branches §= Nog, 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
‘ la rmat 1a erican — sentative 








E. A. LEOPOLD. Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


The Stern <n of Music, A Thorough ed a it Ha a Fon en Conservatories. 








FOUNDED isso. BRANCHES TAUGHT. us wel 
t ‘ ror t ne r time fasten 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S.W. 028. Violin, Violonecilo, Plate, Corny her "Young bom & distenee Ged © heme te he 
re , — — - re ie Conser r ling where ey in pursue 
Royal Professor GUSTAV rapa tpscn Director emble Play i Elocutior me I ture; their . er the supe i the Dives 
also Modern Languages i Eng I ature a pol : lds 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of PERATIC AND DRAMATIC S HOOL ' ess. | é address 
Complete Trait Stage ORCHESTRAL St HOO! ising all solo and Miss OLARA BAUR 
instruments SE SuNARY Special training for teachers ( HORK S SCHOOL EI r ME + T eo Students are prepared for positior Ss Is " . 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL and Colleges. in Church ( ve. and § e Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard. an e t rate } ) . 
Taubert. PIANO-—-Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otte ng Ay -E Jed. peel ——— 
licezka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustay Pohl, A semene, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner, SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass- Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemana, Alexander Heinemann Ital 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehril. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman- Neruda), y- 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. ampelmann. *CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Direct rv, ete 

Charges v7 136 marks $30) up to 7, pare ($190) Annually 


Prospectuses may be through the conservatory pils received 5 many = time Con 
tion hours from -11 a. m. to 1 p. m ; rene sult: Concert and Theatrical Direction: CHEV. CH. LOVAT! CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 


a eaite eee ITH on. deel poonmecing the sums Guuering oplapeenin 
HEA THE GREG( RY, ADOLF GLf SE, JOSEPH SM . from Ver I 1 Massenet, Boito and P¢ he 


- te Madame de Lespinasse Lovati, 








BARITONI | -Ptudilek: Acceminenbdh ed Slacieet Giccites 5 Via Rondinelli P. P., | from the Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame 
76 Manhattan Avenue, New York C Piano Instructior | Viar : ertectior n the arr . ee 
. } stud t rtory and stage actice rench, Ger 
———_— ———— —— —_—— — Address: 347 West 23d St.. New York FLORENCE, ITALY. nm I n Repertory erms moderate 


—— A TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 


” ae : ¢ engaged wit t extra charge by 
HOBART SMOCK, | ATLANTA Operatic engagements managed and negotiated. | the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marir { which 


- on ' Chev. ¢ I ati Cazzulan : roprie 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy | . 





. . »D INIT 
iiliaes midi J. LEWIS BROWNE, ecient biti Maen te ate: | MILAN. 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR yndon and New Yo i 
©: ot Si, tow Yok le ee ee nagar athet and for Paris, London and New York Theatrical Agency Fano. 





and practice.) perma «© 1L MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


Telephone: 2283 Madison Square | 
=< cote: | gga aaa SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, | 1% mor evcomedarecy in tai 


The journal! most widely circulated. 





| Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
Ernst H. Bauer, ? . __Authors of the : ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italiaa 
| PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD | ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, , tant » 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and | Winter address Scalchi, Melba, Nordica family; opportunity for constant practice im the 
armony. 465 Lexington Avenue. NEW YORK | language; five to six francs per day, all included 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin | Summer address 18 Viale del Campo di Marte, (wines, service, &c.) Elvira Andrein « Vie 


130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard. PARIS Florence, Italy. | Rondinelli (first floor), Florence 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | 





Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 11) East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 


St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Founaries and Lumber Yards at Astoria. Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


EVERETT | 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS. 


Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 








Factory: 








> —W AREROOMS :— oe 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnuc. 











“HTM 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., U. S.A 


BALE 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, 





and 
| 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


SOHMER & CO. | 
| 


|P 





vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, lass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 

















